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EDITORIAL 


IN opening the new year we not only wish our readers 
every happiness for 1933, but we hope we have already con- 
tributed to their pleasure in it by our new cover and our 
new type-print. For this we are beholden to two of our 
earliest and staunchest friends, Mr. Stanley Morison and 
Mr. Eric Gill. After reforming the front page and the type 
of the most famous newspaper in the world, Mr. Morison 
has kindly advised us in arranging our cover for us and in 
choosing a better fount of type. Mr. Gill has directed the 
re-arrangement of the shield and hound to suit the new 
cover. It was he who cut for us the block of these that has 
been in use since the beginning hitherto. 

Take down your December copy, without opening it, 
and place it by the side of this number, compare the differ- 
ent setting out of each, and see what an improvement has 
been effected, or compare the large staring type of any 
page of any previous number with the neater, quieter, yet 
admirably clearer type of this present number. That will 
teach the beauty of good printing and the value of a well 
set out page. 

We have a proper pride in being able to present our 
readers with the happy achievement of two such eminent 
authorities. What other review has had its type supervised 
and its cover arranged by Mr. Stanley Morison and the 
block of its title and arms cut by Mr. Eric Gill? 
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But we are concerned too, to make the contents of 
BLACKFRIARS also of service to beauty, the beauty of life. 
This is the function of Catholic preaching: *‘ The Church 
uses her efforts,’ says Pope Pius XI speaking of the social 
order, ‘not only to enlighten the mind, but to direct by 
her precepts the life and conduct of each.’ Not principles 
alone but actual life lies under the guardianship and in- 
spiration of the Divinely established Church. Its function 
is not only to teach but to inspire, not only to explain 
truth but to urge to goodness, to follow up right thinking 
with right living. 

This is essential for us and for the world. 

Thus when Leo XIII and Pius XI gave us their social 
teaching, it dealt not only with universal principles but 
with particular commands. Rerum Novarum does more 
than diagnose ill, it prescribes remedies. (Pius XI has often 
alluded to this constructive work of the Church, to be ac- 
complished not by leaders alone but by all.) Thus Leo XIII 
definitely advocated not merely better housing, greater 
care in preventing accidents in dangerous employments, 
associations of employers and employed, a family wage, 
etc., but also that working people should be ‘ encouraged 
to look forward to obtaining a share in the land.’ He 
wished indeed chiefly to impress on Catholics their need 
for true thinking in social matters, but he had incidentally 
remedies to suggest. 

So has Pius XI. He has urged, for instance, the neces- 
sity of modifying the wage-system ‘ by a contract of partner- 
ship,’ so that wherever possible the worker should become 
a part-sharer in the business which his industry has en- 
riched. His verdict on the wage-system is that it is not 
wrong but that it is not enough. Thus, too, theologians 
have insisted that Catholics should recognise their respon- 
sibility when they invest money, to see that it is placed in 
firms where wages are just, the conditions of the workers 
humane, and the objects of the industry allowable. 

Again Pope Pius has pressed on us the obligations of per- 
sonal charities, ‘to spare the poor the shame of begging.’ 
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But it would be unfair to suppose him or his predecessor 
interested in the conditions merely of one class: ‘ What- 
ever diligence is betowed upon assisting the common peo- 
ple must be extended to those of other classes ’"—‘ it is un- 
just to demand wages so high that an employer cannot pay 
them without ruin.’ But naturally the condition of the 
poor needs advocates more than does the condition of the 
rich. In most countries the rich have many more means for 
setting right injustice done them than have the poor. 

From the Papal encyclicals on the present social disorder 
three points of practical value certainly emerge. Every 
Catholic must set himself actively to defend personal 
liberty in the state, the recognition of the family as the 
true unit of society, and a wider distribution of private 
preperty. 

Epitor. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL NOTE. 


THE following details of the typographical changes in 
this month’s BLACKFRIARS may be of interest. Eleven- 
point Baskerville has been substituted for the nondescript 
12-point and 10-point hitherto in use.’ The articles are 
printed in 11-point cast on a 12-point body, reviews in 
11-point solid, notices remain in 10-point. An article has 
been printed in the old 12-point, and examples of 10-point 
printing will be found at the end under Notices, so that 
our readers may compare for themselves the new with the 
old. This note has been set up in 11-point on a 12}-point 
body by way of experiment. The cover, except for the list 
of contents, is composed of Baskerville letters cast from the 
original matrices engraved about 1768. 


* The designation of type by points refers to the vertical 
size of the body on which a type-face is cast. The point 
system originated in France and was developed in America. 
12-point corresponds to the old designation of pica, 11- 
point to small pica, 10-point to long primer. 
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William Caslon and John Baskerville, both Midland 
men of the time of the Georges, are the great names in 
English type-founding. ‘The sense and dignity of Caslon 
type is well-known. Baskerville is rather more spirited. 
A note of brilliance is imparted to the true old face char- 
acter. For it is an authentic Old Style, but marks a move- 
ment to the sharper emphasis of the Modern . 

The Birmingham press of John Baskerville—' a private 
individual of means’ (says Fournier) who was once a foot- 
man and had made a fortune by his improved methods of 
japanning—became famous throughout Europe, and his 
types were employed to print the official journals of the 
Republic during the French Revolution. 

The kindness of Mr. Stanley Morison and Mr. Eric Gill 
has been acknowledged in the Editorial. Our thanks are 
also due to Mr. René Hague for advice; to Mr. Basil Black- 
well, our publisher, for support; and particularly to our 


printers, the Oxonian Press, for their loyal and efficient 
co-operation in bringing about these improvements. 





NOTES ON THE MONTH. 


PAPAL ELECTION. 


At present it is the privilege, dating from the middle 
ages, of the College of Cardinals to choose the Roman Pon- 
tiff. But the Standaard and the Cité Chrétienne, in a man- 
ner that seems to rule out mere idle rumour, report that 
the present Pope has it in his mind to revise the method of 
election and extend the vote to the body of bishops. Sig- 
nificance is seen in the fact that the number of Cardinals 
has been allowed to fall from the seventies to the fifties. 
The report is to be accepted with the greatest caution, but 
if the step is taken—and the present Pope has a way of 
springing things on the world, all complete and worked 
out, and is not a character to be baulked by difficulties 
when a principle has been established—two important ef- 
fects would follow. The numerical preponderance of Ital- 
ian electors at a conclave would disappear, and the whole 
Church, including the Catholic East, would take a more 
active part in the government of the Church. The impli- 
cations on the question of Reunion are considerable and 


happy. The spectre of Vaticanism would stalk diminised 
in the minds of many who are both attracted and repelled 
by the Roman system as they conceive it. 


THE TRACTARIAN CENTENARY. 


This year we celebrate one of the most important re- 
ligious movements of modern times. Protestants and 
Catholics alike see where its logic leads, but the organ of 
that indeterminate body between, Catholic in its tastes 
but essentially Protestant in its form, has already begun to 
displace Newman for Pusey as the first genius of the move- 
ment. The contrast is drawn between Newman with his 
passion for speculative coherence and completeness and 
Pusey with his concern for solid and sober historical fact. 
This may pass muster at first. But it is worth noticing how 
the theory has worn better than the archaeology, and re- 
mains closer to life. Thought is more durable than learn- 
ing. It is not without point that while the monument of 
the one is a religious congregation and a growing number 
of people living his thought, the monument of the other 
is a library. . 
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THE ATTITUDE OF CATHOLICS. 


Controversy is bound to crop up. Before it all be- 
gins, may we with delicacy offer our sympathy and prayers 
in the celebrations? Despite its incompleteness, what 
Catholic would deny the working of divine grace in the 
impulse of the Catholic Revival among Anglicans? And 
what Catholic should not be but grateful that in the fight 
against paganism he has allies without? That many hold 
to so much of Catholic truth and morals, in whose prayers 
with and through Christ he shares. 


TRENT AND THE VATICAN. 


Itis said that Pusey confessed there was no fundamental 
difference between his idea of the Church and the Roman 
Church as she had been left by the Council of Trent, but 
that accommodation with the Church of the Vatican De- 
cree he found impossible. It would have been tragic 
if the Council of the Vatican had been really a sword of 
division, but better this than an easy accommodation, with 
the real nature of the Church glozed over—for she is a liv- 
ing authority speaking in all ages, not only in the Bible and 
the Fathers; always young with no need to live in the 
memories of the past. But a firm definition of principle is 
not quite the same as an uncomprising mood. The latter 
may be founded in legitimate pride in a majestic human 
tradition. Many of the objections to Rome can be traced 
to an undue emphasis on one of her essentially human 
qualities, or to a phrase. Submission, for instance, which 
should not, but may, suggest servility. Who was it who 
said: ‘I never submitted to the Church, I was lifted up ’? 


SUNDAY CINEMAS. 


The Week-end Review notes how little popular sup- 
port lies behind the ‘ noisy rattle of the Sabbatarians,’ and 
how strong is the ‘demand for reasonable Sunday recrea- 
tion among ordinary English citizens.’ That is just the 
point, ‘reasonable recreation.’ Few have intervened in 
the controversy with the strong sense of Canon Palmer of 
Ilford. He was strongly opposed, he wrote, to the opening 
of cinemas at all until such time as there was a proper cen- 
sorship, but when films have been purified he would not 
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be opposed to the opening of cinemas on any day of the 
week. 


VOLUNTARY EFFORT TO RELIEVE UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Various voluntary schemes are in operation in differ- 
ent parts of the country to palliate or cure the evils of 
unemployment—allotments, social and recreational facili- 
ties, workshops, training centres. The B.B.C. is about to 
supply a public service for which it is peculiarly fitted. A 
commissioner has been appointed to travel about the coun- 
try and report on these schemes. The results will be broad- 
cast. This may do much to co-ordinate the various schemes 
of voluntary effort, and to extend them. It is a commentary 
on the weakness of government when it comes to solid con- 
struction that the Prime Minister, in launching the pro- 
gramme, can do little more than stand by and give the 
Government’s blessing on it. 


CONTRACTS AND THE AMERICAN DEBT. 


Whatever may be the motives of international finan- 
ciers, it is clear that the country generally supports Mr. 
Chamberlain’s appeal to the morality of keeping business 
contracts. Payment on the nail, although difficult, is a ges- 
ture of which the spiritual force more than outweighs the 
economic damage. The average man feels we have met our 
debts like gentlemen, a glow to be respected, although with 
it there is a semi-humorous feeling of ‘ take it, and I hope 
it chokes you.’ Gold is not so digestible as it used to be. 
All this may be sentimentality, and not morality, but any- 
how it is better than a motive of mere economics. Mr. 
Belloc speaks of the admirable spectacle of unity which the 
nation presents on these occasions. The suggestion is that 
it is mainly a matter of artificial discipline, imposed from 
above. But the matter is more native than that, more part 
of a tradition. With all its faults, English business still re- 
tains some of the substance of commercial integrity. Con- 
tracts may be good, they may be harmful; they must be 
honoured. This was the virtue of the old Individualist In- 
dustrialism, of which the spirit still lives. Catholics have 
little cause to like M. Herriot, but there was dignity in his 
last appeal to the Chamber before his fall, that a great 
nation should not go back on its signature. 
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MORALITY. 


A business code may be stricter and tighter than 
morality. Had this country decided against an immediate 
payment of the debt, it is interesting to speculate on the 
moral defence that could have been put up. The perfect 
notion of a debt postulates the complete distinction of the 
contracting parties; yet the American debt was incurred by 
a member of and in the interests of a group to which 
America belonged, was entirely spent in America and en- 
hanced American prosperity. The moral obligation of pay- 
ment falls on a free and capable person; yet payment of the 
American debt is bound up with a tangled political situa- 
tion out of the power of this country alone to control, and 
threatens the carrying out of graver duties to our own citi- 
zens and to the peace of Europe—for the unity reached at 
Lausanne, inadequate as it was, did mark an advance in 
international relations. In general, there would seem to 
be enough grave inconvenience to satisfy a rigorous 
moralist in refusing to pay. 


ANGLO-PERSIAN OIL. 

The royalties received this year (in spite of a gesture 
of refusal) by the Persian Government as their share of the 
profits of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company during 1931 
amounted to the trifling sum of £300,000. Last year, how- 
ever, they received on the same account a sum exceeding 
£1,000,000, and in previous years they had received even 
more. 

When one remembers that the Persian Government 
never contributed to the costs of the enterprise, never took 
any risks and never made any effort to gain anything from 
the oil stored up under Persian soil, it is difficult to sym- 
pathise with their complaints and, still more, with the 
arbitrary action they have taken in cancelling the Con- 
cession. 

It is sometimes objected: ‘After all, it is their oil.’ But 
‘their oil’ might have remained theirs for the next five 
hundred years without a single Persian subject troubling 
himself to exploit it. j ; 

A Government more experienced in economic affairs 
might consider itself lucky to find a foreign firm ready to 
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take risks, to sink capital and do the hard work necessary to 
get the oil spouting, to have it conveyed by pipe-line from 
the heart of a fearful desert to a port on the broiling Per- 
sian Gulf and, in so doing, to provide work for thousands 
of Persians, creating schools, roads and ports, as well as 
paying handsome royalties to a Government which offers 
few or no facilities to the Company and treats British in- 
terests and representatives with scant courtesy—but the 
new régime in Persia, while abandoning something of the 
procrastination of its predecessors, has also abandoned most 
of its predecessors’ geniality. 


THE BRITISH POSITION. 


Here is a case where Imperial development appears to 
have right on its side. Work is a deeper title to possession 
than is the increment of a thing held without effort. The 
claims of the worker in the Capital v. Labour dispute (if 
you care to adopt the opposition) support the British case. 
It will be interesting to observe the Labourite attitude, and 
whether the firmness of official action will be threatened 
by sentimentality at home. The pipe-line must be a strong 
line. 


A NEW INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT. 


Backed by the Bank of England through the Bankers 
Industrial Development Company, a steel company has set 
itself to work the ironstone beds south of Rockingham 
Forest, Northamptonshire. Everything is being prepared for 
the large-scale production of basic Bessemer steel. There 
are advantages: employment for thousands, independence 
in regard to outside sources of supply. But it is to be hoped 
that public authorities will be vigilant in preserving the 
amenities of the district. The development threatens to be 
particularly disfiguring, with blast-furnaces and extensive 
quarrying, for the deposits are spread under the surface 
and are not reached by deep and narrow shafts. ‘The coun- 
try of the hunting prints—of wide rolling fields, high 
woods on the ridges and willow courses along the bottoms 
must not be desolated like another Cleveland. Yet it will 
if it is left to private and uncontrolled exploitation. 
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PRIVATE PROPERTY AND PUBLIC WELFARE. 


The right of the individual to possess stable and 
productive property is natural and in itself independent of 
civil authority. Its pur is the careful, orderly and 

aceful development of the earth so that everyone can 
ive in security, sufficiency and decency. When its exercise 
strikes at this, it is defeating its own end. Concentration 
in the hands of the few, private exploitation to the detri- 
ment of the amenities of life for the many, do this, and 
can, and should, be checked by drastic State action. This 
is not Socialism, but the curbing of Individualism pre- 
cisely in the interests of private ownership. 


A CURE FOR THE CRISIS? 

Distress has been widespread before, but never in the 
midst and precisely because of plenty. We lack the capa- 
city neither to produce nor to consume, but simply to re- 
late the two. We have not enough money. Not, in the 
main, because it has been cornered by a few, but because 
there is not enough to go round. There is an ample supply 
of goods; heaven knows the unsatisfied demand there is 
for them; but the money to buy them is short. Real plenty, 
of produce and need; artificial famine, of the medium of 
exchange. Why? Is it because the manufacture and issue 
of money is controlled by the banks; by private companies, 
that is, whose interests demand that money should not be 
too plentiful? If so, the remedy is for the State to displace 
them and itself control the supply of money, regulating the 
amount by the abundance of goods in relation to needs. 
Money in itself is only a means of exchange. It is valuable, 
not because it is gold or silver or paper, but because it is 
backed by goods. We commend to the attention of our 
readers two articles by Lord Tavistock in The New Eng- 
lish Weekly (December ist and 15th), entitled Why are 
we poor? and How we may become rich—and why we 
don’t. It is increasingly realized, if often unconsciously, 
that the teaching of St. Thomas on usury is not merely of 
academic interest, and that, in the end, bad morality turns 
out to be bad economics as well. 


JACOBIN. 





ECONOMICS, MOTHERCRAFT AND LEAKAGE 


THIS article is an attempt to throw further light on the 
leakage problem, and will consist in a brief examination 
of the following thesis: That the leakage from the Catholic 
Church in England is largely due to the failure of the 
Church, among the town populations, to deal satisfactorily 
with the crisis of puberty. This failure will be attributed 
to two main causes: 

1. Modern conditions, social and domestic. 

2. The destruction in the urban districts, as a direct re- 
sult of these conditions, of the art of Motherhood. 

We will first examine the nature of these causes, and 
then try to discover in what way they are responsible for 
the failure. 


I. MODERN CONDITIONS OF LIFE. 
During the past fifty years or so, world conditions have 


been modified to an unprecedented degree. The machine 
has revolutionised life; it has become easier with every 
succeeding year to move from place to place; ‘ distance,’ in 
the phrase of Mr. Wells, ‘has been annihilated.’ 

This and the inventions in physical science have begot- 
ten a species of internationalism which seeks to bring men 
together in a common brotherhood. We can communicate 
ideas by telephone, telegraph, and radio to the remotest 
quarters of the globe. The day’s news is no longer confined 
to the gossip of the village, but is extended to the happen- 
ings of a world. ‘ Nation speaketh with nation . 

It is so absurdly easy nowadays to escape from one’s 
environment, either by motor-car or radio or cinema or 
romantic novel. 

This mechanisation of life is making all of us restless 
and in need of constant change. There are ‘ jobs to be got 
through,’ and no longer ‘ things to be made.’ We go ever 
out and out, and seldom in and in after the manner of 
the contemplative. With increasing difficulty are men 
anchored to a place, and yet that is the first condition of 
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all real culture. If we wish to think, we must needs step 
aside from all this acceleration of life; if we wish to make 
our lives and our souls, to develop our own tastes, and not 
those of other people, we must make our own environment 
and control it. 

This, in the present world, is becoming impossible. 
Everything is centralised and standardised—the result of 
the machine; everything is broadcast from a point and not 
focussed to a point. If we wish to preserve our individuality 
and our freedom we have to escape as far as we can all the 
propaganda around us, and create some refuge where the 
world cannot trespass. 

The home is the sane man’s castle, and it is there that 
he must retire to seek and find himself. 

Our fight for freedom is being waged around the home, 
and there are signs on every side that victory is going to 
the aggressor. The home is falling before the disintegrating 
force of contemporary life. 

One of the chief factors in this disintegration is the 
separation of work from the place where men live. This 
has arrived in our great industrialised areas through the 
advent of the machine. The crafts have been destroyed, 
the homesteads deserted. The home is no longer the centre 
of man’s interest; it is becoming more and more just the 
place where he sleeps. In increasing numbers people are 
assembling for their amusements in theatres, cinemas and 
dancing halls, and for their meals in restaurants and clubs 
. . . . All things tend to become more and more social 
and less and less domestic. The husband is away all day 
at work, the children are away all day at school. And in 
many cases the house is so mechanised that the housewife 
has leisure enough to spend most of her time out of it, 
and even to go to work. Home-making is almost a lost art. 

In addition to this dissipation of life, due to the 
machine, there is the insecurity which can in part be attri- 
buted to the same cause. When industry is in the hands 
of a few, and the father of a family has to depend entirely 
on the wage given to him by a master, in the direction of 
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whose business he has no control, there must always remain 
the spectre of insecurity. 

The mechanisation of life on the one hand and the in- 
security, due to prevailing economic conditions, on the 
other, have had a disastrous effect on the constitution of 
the home: there are fewer children. With this lamentable 
fact the disorganisation of the natural economy of the home 
is complete, and as an educational environment for the 
rearing of children it is to little purpose. 

For the home, to be effective for Christian education, 
must have three predominant characteristics—namely, 
stability, security and population. To safeguard stability 
the Catholic is pledged by the marriage vow to community 
of life and fidelity until death. Security, in the celebrated 
phrase of Leo XIII, will be found ‘ solely in the inexhaust- 
ible fertility of the earth,’ because it is a ‘ store-house which 
will never fail, affording man the daily supply for his daily 
wants’ (Rerum Novarum). 

It would: seem, therefore, that if we are to restore the 
first two conditions of home-making—1i.e., stability and 
security—we must establish in the land a Catholic peasant 
population, and that if the leakage from the Catholic ranks 
in England is due in large measure to the disintegration of 
the home, the first and most important remedy is economic. 

Speaking on this subject in The Sower (No. 102), Dr. 
McQuillan says: 

‘There is a growing feeling that the leakage prob- 
lem, like the land problem and similar social 
problems, is being treated with arid discussions and 
endless articles, while the leakage itself increases be- 
cause next to nothing is done. Any attempt to stop 
the leakage has hitherto been fruitless because very 
few understand its cause, and such activity as has been 
displayed has chiefly taken the form of artificial stop- 
gaps. I submit that the leakage is essentially a town 
problem. It is the urban arrangement of society which 
causes the leakage. There is no leakage in a country 
district where there is a resident priest. Such lapses 
as do take place there are rare individual cases, to be 
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treated as such, but they do not constitute a problem. 
The obvious remedy is to empty the cities.’ 

This Catholic movement back to primary conditions will 
restore the natural economy of the home and remove the 
chief causes of disintegration and leakage by giving it stabi- 
lity, security and population, thus laying the foundation 
of national culture. With that contention most of us, | 
think, are in complete agreement. One of the means of 
avoiding the demoralising influence of present-day social 
conditions is flight. 

But there is another side to the picture. Are we to 
assume that the only remedy is flight, and that because the 
Catholic home has been grievously afflicted by urban cen- 
tralisation it cannot be built and fortified to survive in such 
an environment? Is the town, as such, destructive of 
Catholic family life? 

Let us put the question another way. The modern town 
is the product of the machine—i.e., the machine used sel- 
fishly for the enriching of comparatively few individuals. 
Are we to assume that a similar centralisation, perhaps less 
intense though none the less urban, which is the product 
also of the machine controlled in some way by the State 
for the social services and the common good, is also destruc- 
tive of ideal home life? 

Or to state the problem still more briefly: Can the 
Catholic urban family already stabilised by the marriage 
vow be guaranteed economic security and room to expand 
in population? 

The answer turns on the guarantee of security. And 
again we are confronted by the machine. 

In discussing machinery, whatever our personal views 
and prejudices may be, we have always to remember that 
the present Pope has conspicuously given it his blessing. 
He has done this in so many ways and his attitude is so well 
known that it is enough merely to recall the fact. 

The fundamental problem, then, remaining to be solved 
is whether economic security is possible in the modern 
town. To help in our brief examination we will ask our- 
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selves three questions: 
1. What is the machine? 
2. Is the machine good or bad in itself? 
3. What control has man or can man have over the 
machine? 


The answer to the first question is that the name 
machine is given to those complicated instruments or tools 
which transmit force or direct its application. It is impor- 
tant to remember that there is no essential difference be- 
tween the simplest instrument like a lever or saw and the 
most delicate and complicated machinery, such as the auto- 
matic telephone or watch or motor-car; they all transmit 
force or direct its application by some particular means 
that has been discovered by observation and experiment. 

Secondly. The machine cannot of itself be good or bad; 
what makes it good or bad is the use to which it is put. 
This can easily be seen by taking a simple illustration. A 
man fashions a steel blade. This is an instrument that can 
be put to a variety of uses. In itself it is neither good nor 
bad; any goodness or badness in relation to it depends upon 
the motive of the human agent. A man might, for instance, 
mount the blade on a hickory shaft and use it as a scythe 
to cut grass or wheat, or he might use it as a weapon to slay 
his family. Every instrument, whether it be a pocket knife 
or a fleet of aeroplanes, is good or bad according to the 
motive or mind of the principal human agent using it. 

Thirdly. Do men control machinery as an instrument 
for the benefit of mankind (or if they don’t, can they do 
so?), or is the machine making the peoples of the world so 
machine-minded and machine-dependent that it is in fact 
governing and modifying men, individually and collec- 
tively? This question is exercising the mind of every 
modern observer. 


Mr. Belloc, writing in The Listener (Feb. 2, 1932), says: 


_ ‘It is quite obvious that in some degree every new 
instrument, if its use be permitted, will affect human 
life . . . . but in what degree? Everything lies in the 
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answer to that question, and, indeed, all the more 
important questions set for mankind depend upon 
this point of degree. 

‘What we have to determine is not whether 
machines in part control mankind. Of course they do. 
Not whether we may not on occasions subject them 
to our will. Of course we can. But does the initiative 
lie mainly with us, with our wills as individuals and 
as groups of individuals, or are we in the main the 
passive subjects of blind forces which our own activi- 
ties have let loose? ’ 

The question to which we are now addressing ourselves 
is not—does the initiative rest mainly with us? but—can 
the initiative be gained by us, presuming that it has been 
lost? 

If civilisation is to survive, the answer to this question 
must be in the affirmative, for man is greater than the sum- 
total of the instruments he uses and the environment 
which he creates. 

But how is he to regain this initiative, presuming (and 
there can be little doubt) that it has been lost? This is the 
vital question of the hour. Are we to submit to the mecha- 
nisation of life which will inevitably lead to determinism 
and Communism in one form or another? Or are we to 
fight for individual and family liberty in the knowledge 
that all men are greater than the things they have made— 
greater than the State? 

There are two answers: 

First. A complete and uncompromising break with the 
machine in a simple and straightforward endeavour to 
establish a free peasant population. 

Second. The method of co-operation suggested by the 
present Pope in his recent encyclical Quadragesimo Anno. 
The reader will probably remember the context. The Holy 
Father is speaking of class-warfare, and he goes on to say: 

‘The war declared against private ownership has 
also abated more and more in such a way that nowa- 
days it is not really the possession of the means of 
production which is attacked, but that type of social 
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rulership, which, in violation of all justice, has been 
seized and usurped by the owners of wealth. This 
rulership in fact belongs, not to the individual owners, 
but to the State. If these changes continue, it may well 
come about that gradually the tenets of mitigated 
Socialism will no longer be different from the pro- 
gramme of those who seek to reform human society 
according to Christian principles. For it is rightly 
contended that certain forms of property must be re- 
served to the State, since they carry with them an 
opportunity of domination too great to be left to 
private individuals without injury to the community 
at large.’ 


May we not, therefore, reason, basing our argument on 
the principle formulated by the Holy Father which we 
have italicised, that machinery, in certain of its forms, must 
in some way be controlled by the State, since in our present 
demoralised society it provides individuals with an irresist- 
able temptation to exploit the community? 

In the same encyclical the Pope refers to the manner and 
scope of this State control. We will quote the reference at 
length: 


‘Within recent times, as all are aware, a special 
syndical and corporative organisation has been in- 
augurated which, in view of the subject of the present 
Encyclical, demands of Us some mention and oppor- 
tune comment. 

‘ The State here grants legal recognition to the syn- 
dicate or union, and thereby confers on it some of the 
features of a monopoly, for, in virtue of this recogni- 
tion it alone can represent respectively working- 
men and employers, and it alone can conclude labour 
contracts and labour agreements. Affiliation to the 
syndicate is optional for everyone; but in this sense 
only can the syndical organisation be said to be free, 
since the contribution to the union and other special 
taxes are obligatory for all who belong to a given 
branch, whether working-men or employers, and the 
labour-contracts drawn up by the legal syndicate are 
likewise obligatory. It is true that it has been authori- 
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tatively declared that the legal syndicate does not ex- 
clude the existence of unrecognised trade associations. 

“The corporations are composed of representatives of 
the unions of working-men and employers of the same 
trade or profession, and, as true and genuine organs 
and institutions of the State they direct and co- 
ordinate the activities of the unions in all matters of 
common interest. 

‘Strikes and lock-outs are forbidden. If the con- 
tending parties cannot come to an agreement, public 
authority intervenes. 

* Little reflection is required to perceive the advan- 
tage of the institution thus summarily described: 
peaceful collaboration of the classes, repression of 
Socialist organisations and efforts, the moderating in- 
fluence of a special ministry.’ 

We only touch on this subject to show that in the mind 
of the Holy Father the security upon which the home-life 
of the nation depends is considered possible in the urban 
environment, and if ‘ possible’ it is the duty of ‘ men of 
technical, commercial and social consequence’ to endea- 
vour to provide ways and means according to Catholic 
principles. 

In other words, although the foundation of Christian 
Society must undoubtedly be laid on the land, the problem 
of town-leakage which is intimately connected with the 
economic security of the home can be solved in the town. 


[TO BE CONTINUED] 


FERDINAND VALENTINE, O.P. 





ANTIL-COMMUNISM IS NOT ENOUGH 


PERILS from without assail the Catholic Church openly 
throughout the centuries. Perils from within threaten 
more insidiously. 

At the close of the Middle Ages the invading armies of 
Islam threatened continually the faith of Christendom, and 
the good estate of the Holy See; while within the seeds of 
disaffection, neglected because unseen, ignored so blandly 
and when visible so virulently denounced, germinated in 
every land of Europe north of the Alps and Pyrennees. ‘The 
Mohammedan hosts were driven back. Rome was sacked 
by the Lutheran troops of the Catholic emperor, the success 
of Protestantism accomplished the break-up of the Catholic 
unity of Christendom. 

The peril from without, quite a real peril, failed to over- 
throw Christendom, and in Europe (though hardly in Asia, 
and certainly not in Africa) the faith of Islam has steadily 
diminished. But Protestantism, the peril from within (for 
the men who made the Protestant Reformation were all 
Catholic priests or Catholic laymen), survives throughout 
the world, and is for ever threatening the faith and morals 
of Christian people. 

Anti-protestantism was not enough to restrain the revo- 
lutionary fervour of the early Protestants, for whom the 
very existence of the Catholic Church they had left, and 
the authority they disowned were things to be swept from 
the face of the earth. The fierce intolerance of the Pro- 
testant propaganda—not unlike in many ways the propa- 
ganda of Communism in our own time—was not to be 
extinguished by the utmost penalties of the law. In 
England burning elderly clergymen—once Catholic priests 
and now Anglican bishops, leaders in the revolt against 
the priesthood they renounced, the bitterest enemies of 
the Mass and the Pope—did not persuade their country- 
men of the truths of the Catholic religion any more than 
burning numbers of unlearned and fanatical Anabaptists 
did. (Though it seems that ‘at least two-thirds of the 
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martyrs who were burnt by Queen Mary would almost 
undoubtedly, had Edward VI survived, have been burnt 
in the normal course by the Church of England,” as Uni- 
tarians were burnt in England under Elizabeth and under 
James I.) 

Sanctity, heroic charity, deathless courage, knowledge of 
the truth and zeal for souls—these were the qualities that 
stayed the advance of Protestantism when what we call the 
counter-Reformation checked the revolutionary propa- 
ganda. Not by burning bishops and heretics of lesser im- 
portance but by the willingness to die for the faith, by 
devotion utterly disinterested, and by unquenchable desire 
to win their neighbours and fellow countrymen to the ‘ old 
religion,’ was the remnant in England saved and the second 
spring made possible. 

Anti-protestantism was not enough in the sixteenth cen- 
tury; it is not enough to-day. Pro-catholicism is the better 
device for the banners of the King. Enthusiasm against the 
enemy has the thrill of destroying; but what if we forget 
why we seek to destroy, forget for what we stand? 

Anti-communism is not enough. ‘ They had the heat of 
love that kept out the cold of fear.’ 

Is it anti-communism or is it anti-atheism? Is it the 
economic theory ascribed to Marx, or is it the denial of all 
revealed religion appended to that theory that we are 
against? Because the Communist declares that belief in 
God, Whom no man hath seen, compels men to the wor- 
ship of personal property, must we say that Catholics affirm 
the actual possession of property to be part and parcel of 
the deposit of faith? The latter cannot be true, for Com- 
munism makes its appeal to men and women of good will 
throughout the ages. To have nothing of one’s own and yet 
to possess all things, for this have men and women turned 
from the world and embraced our lady poverty in every 
century; for this have the thrones of kings and the seats of 


* Cranmer and the Reformation under Edward VI. By 
C. H. Smyth, 1926. 
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the mighty been exchanged for the obscurity of the cloister. 
To call ourselves anti-communist is to deny the true com- 
munism of religion, and also to forget that many tribes of 
men have preferred this simple communism before initia- 
tion into the advantages of commercial civilisation. 

It must be against the atheism of the Communist propa- 
ganda rather than the economic theory that the call is 
sounded. And yet the very fact that the Communist Party 
insists on atheism is both a tribute to the faith and morals 
of Christianity and a spur to Catholic action. The truths 
of revealed religion do still persuade the mind and kindle 
the affections, or the Communists would not be so anxious 
to get rid of them; and would not so greatly handicap their 
political chances by making atheism the test of member- 
ship in their party. The Communists know, they must 
know, that in Great Britain to make atheism the badge of 
a political party is to exclude many sympathisers and to 
arouse instinctive suspicion and hostile feeling. 

Yet the Communists persist in advertising their atheism, 
even though it means losing votes. 

Neither Catholics nor Protestants persist in identifying 
their politics with their faith as the Communists do with 
their un-faith. Catholic voters do not require their political 
candidate to be a Christian, or even to avow any faith. It 
is sufficient that he is chosen to represent the party. He may 
be Anglican or Agnostic, Jew or Gentile, Methodist or 
Modernist: always provided he is the official candidate of 
their party, Catholics will do their best to get him (or her) 
elected. We rather pride ourselves on this broad-minded- 
ness; it does not hamper us at elections as the narrow- 
mindedness of the party of un-faith is hampered. And we 
are not hampered by the faith in Parliament. Catholic 
peers in the House of Lords are not conspicuous in the 
cause of justice when debates on social questions take place 
—even divorce Bills can hardly bring them to their seats 
in that assembly. The Anglican bishops in the House of 
Lords are vocal and articulate on the great issues, while 
the Catholic peers say nothing, and indeed are probably 
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absent; perhaps presiding at anti-communist meetings. 
Against rather than for. 

Similarly, with the Englishman’s natural reserve, our 
Catholic members in the Commons are careful not to in- 
trude their faith, or to suggest that Catholic ethics or 
Catholic philosophy have any relation to economics, or can 
throw any light on what are called the problems of unem- 
ployment and housing, and are really but problems of 
poverty. Perhaps the words were not reported in the daily 
press, but in the Parliamentary discussions on the Means 
Test for the relief of the poor did any Catholic M.P. men- 
tion Catholic principles of social justice? 

But why do people, including Catholic young men and 
women, become Communists? Why are people drawn in 
increasing numbers, and in spite of its atheism, to the 
Communist standard? 

In the pages of a book called Hungry England,’ pub- 
lished in 1932, an answer can be found. The investigations 
published in Hungry England reveal that thousands of 
hard-working, decent-living, and thoroughly respectable 
people are now no longer employed and are in want of 
food and the common necessities of life. And this not in 
one district of England alone, and leaving out London and 
its vast encirclement of distressed areas, but in the textile 
towns of Lancashire, the Black Country and Birmingham, 
in agricultural East Anglia, on the Tyne and the Tees, and 
in Glasgow and the Clydeside. There is nothing in Hungry 
England but what every parish priest knows; every parish 
priest in the districts investigated. 

(But how many of us, laymen or clerical, are aware that 
in 1930 there were twenty-nine suicides of men out of 
work between November 24th and December 23rd? that 
‘ the official estimate of suicides by unemployed persons is 
two a day ’?) 

Hunger, scarcity and the miserable discovery that, hav- 
ing saved and furnished a home, savings and all must go 


* Hungry England. By A. Fenner Brockway. (Gollancz; 
2/6 net.) 
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before any relief will be granted to unemployed persons, 
these are the reasons that recruit for Communism. Misery 
and the hope of better times that Communism offers. For 
Communism does tell the flattering tale of hope. Of course 
the investigations in Hungry England do not give the 
whole story; no investigations ever do. For instance, the 
work being done on allotments at Great Harwood in East 
Lancashire, work organised by the parish priest and his 
S.V.P. Council, is not mentioned, though Great Harwood 
was one of the towns visited. There are agencies that escape 
all investigators. But the facts are shameful, and the facts 
have not been disputed. And Communism declares that 
the conditions are intolerable, and can be changed for the 
better. 

Anti-communism says they cannot be changed or, alter- 
nately, if they can, we don’t know how to do it; and that 
anyway to change to Communism would only make mat- 
ters worse. But the drowning man is immediately con- 
cerned with being saved from drowning, and would rather 
land on a cannibal shore than be left to drown. So when 
destitution presses and the opportunity to earn a livelihood 
at the trade we have practised for years is denied, and it is 
plain that we shall be out of work for the rest of our lives, 
dependent on the poor law for the pittance that will keep 
us alive, we turn to the Communist, who promises a better 
land, and we are not put off by any of the anti-communist 
arguments. ‘ Poverty and none other is our captain,’ said 
the leader of the rebellious country men in Norfolk when 
the Duke of Norfolk wanted to know who had instigated 
the rising. ‘That was in the reign of Henry VIII, but 
poverty and none) other is still the captain of the unem- 
ployed, who are restless and embittered. Would Stalin in 
Moscow, or any Communist leader in England, have in- 
fluence if poverty was not hourly at work preaching the 
need for deliverance? 

‘Wealth is a present good and has a tendency to fix the 
mind on the visible and the tangible, to the prejudice of 
both faith and secular policy.’ 
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The words are Cardinal Newman’s, spoken in 1853. 
Money has even more power now, because there are far 
more things that money can buy, and the luxuries of yes- 
terday so rapidly become necessities of to-day. The ten- 
dency Newman noted may help to account for the preju- 
dice that fastens on the urgency of anti-communism to the 
neglect of true communism. For the ideals of true com- 
munism, of a society based not on competition and a 
world divided between the haves and the have-nots, but 
on co-operation and mutual aid, appear as realities to num- 
bers not yet alienated from the Faith. 


When it is pointed out that money comes from Moscow 
for the Communist propaganda, the Communist, not un- 
reasonably, replies, but where does the money of the anti- 
communist come from? the money that supplies political 
parties with funds for elections, candidates, and salaries for 
officers? 


The answer is from rent or interest for the most part, 
from dividends in especial. (“ Let us not forget in our com- 
miseration with the lot of the poor the ever-present anxiety 
of the rich man—how to combine a safe investment with a 
high rate of interest.’) 


Dividends. 


Dividends from money invested in armament firms, in 
slum property, in South American industries, and South 
African diamond mines, in Government loans, in cinema 
theatres, in companies that sell the widely-advertised and 
generally harmless and innocuous patent medicines. 


And if our investments are unprofitable or non-existent, 
we still hope to get money by winning prizes in newspaper 
competitions for crossword puzzles, and by drawing a lucky 
number in a sweepstake. It is, of course, the sixpences and 
shillings of our neighbours that we hope to win. News- 
paper proprietors are not philanthropists, and neither are 
bookmakers. Winners are only enriched at the expense of 
their neighbours who lose. A thoroughly anti-communist 
method of making money. 
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Anti-communism is not enough. Unless it can offer 
something better than the chance of getting money without 
troubling whence it comes, men and women will continue 
to turn to Communism with its promise of work for all and 
a share for all. At the present time to engage in supplying 
the adornments of life is to be amply and perhaps richly 
rewarded, while to labour to provide the necessities is fre- 
quently to be left destitute. To the Communist this seems 
all wrong, and to the anti-communist it is not entirely 
satisfactory. But it is of no use at all for the anti-communist 
to reiterate that Communism will leave us all worse off. 

They will be disillusioned in the end, the Communists, 
of course; for the City of God will not arise nor the brother- 
hood of man emerge by changes in systems of government 
and improved methods of industry. Capitalism did not in- 
vent envy, hatred and malice and all uncharitableness, and 
the passing of Capitalism will still leave us troubled with 
original sin and the pains of avarice. Nevertheless, the 
Communist for a while enjoys the hope of comradeship 
and fraternity in this world—is it only in war and its disci- 
pline that comradeship is permitted?—for a brief season 
he is conscious of fellowship, and believes that ‘ fellowship 
is heaven and the lack of fellowship is hell.’ Disillusion- 
ment will come, and in that hour of disillusionment will 
there be discovery of the comradeship of the Kingdom, of 
good fellowship in the unity of the Faith? 

Anti-communism is certainly not enough. We must have 
St. Austin’s ‘ heat of love to drive out the cold of fear.’ 


JoserH CLAYTON. 





DANGERS OF DIAGNOSIS 


THE body politic is sick, and physicians crowd to the 
bedside. We must surely still be very rich, for only the 
rich ever have so many doctors. It is the paradise of the 
diagnostician. ‘lake up any paper or review, and you will 
find some symptom of the general disease explained: get 
this right, they say, and health will return. Unfortunately, 
the doctors do not agree, and this is not really surprising. 
If you are ill, the doctors may disagree about the treatment, 
they may even dilfer in their diagnosis, but they are at 
least agreed about one thing, and that thing is health. 
Here the parallel breaks down hopelessly; there are nearly 
as many different ideas of social health as there are diag- 
noses. The patient may sometimes be excused for feeling 
that he prefers the disease he already has to the other 
disease that he is promised as a cure. And it is not as if 
the notion of health were always a reasoned thing. All 
kinds of preferences based, however unconsciously, on pre- 
judice or personal taste and convenience have their say in 
it. If you doubt this, read Mr. Clayton’s article in the 
December BLACKFRIARS, apply the method to yourself, and 
then plead Not Guilty, if you can. This is, in brief, the 
case for Catholic diagnosis of the public disease, for Catho- 
licism knows what health is, and therefore knows what is 
disease and what is not. Not that individual Catholics may 
not be mistaken; failure to apply their own principles to 
themselves will make them as liable to prejudice and self- 
interest as other men. But the principles are there, clear 
and ascertainable and constant, and for this reason alone 
Catholic diagnosis would be irreplaceable. 

Yet there are dangers in the habit of diagnosis, even 
when it is sound. It is a means to an end, which is restora- 
tion to health. It is the first step to a cure, and an essential 
step; but it is useless unless it is followed by prescription 
of treatment, just as prescription is useless unless the treat- 
ment is carried out. It is no good your doctor’s telling you 
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what is the matter with you if he cannot prescribe, and it 
is no good his giving you medicine if you do not take it. 
And continued indulgence in diagnosis which is not fol- 
lowed by appropriate action is not only useless, but is 

sitively harmful. It stirs vague desires for improvement, 
and, as William James pointed out and every confessor 
must know, vague desires for improvement that do not 
issue in some sort of action tend to make the subject mor- 
ally weaker. To start with, there is such a thing as a morbid 
interest in diagnosis. It is an interesting process, and it 
can generally be relied on to make a good article, but the 
constant reader may catch the joy of investigation and 
come to relish it for its own sake. ‘The means can become 
the end. There is a dreadful passage in Tchekhov’s The 
Duel that pins this particular specimen to the board: ‘“ I 
know very well you can’t help me,” he said. “ But I tell 
you, because unsuccessful and superfluous people like me 
find their salvation in talking. I have to generalize about 
everything I do. I’m bound to look for an explanation and 
justification of my absurd existence in somebody else’s 
theories, in literary types—in the idea that we upper-class 
Russians are degenerating, for instance, and so on. Last 
night, for example, I comforted myself by thinking all the 
time: ‘Ah, how true Tolstoy is, how mercilessly true! ’ 
And that did me good.”’’ There is no particular need to 
expand that. This complaint is not everybody’s danger, 
but there is another which is more general, and it comes 
from inability to follow diagnosis with action. 

Go back to the family doctor for a moment. When you 
are ill, you want him to tell you what is the matter with 
you, and then you want him to tell you what to do to get 
right. If he does not make any suggestions at all, you either 
feel that the thing is hopeless or conclude that he doesn’t 
know his job. But it is not enough for him to prescribe; he 
must prescribe something that you can actually do. If I 
am told to drink champagne and winter in Egypt, I must 
either regard myself as incurable or get other advice. The 
case of social disease is not so very different. If we go on 
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reading and hearing careful accounts of the nature of the 
general ills and find no suggestion about the measures 
necessary to cure them, we shall become either apathetic 
or despairing. If we find measures indicated, but they are 
not such as we can work for, we are in no better case. For, 
after all, it is not wrong for the individual to take these 
diagnoses to himself. It is the whole social order that is 
sick, and it is the whole social order that needs treatment; 
but the social order is made up of men and women, and it 
will only be altered by men and women making a move. 
Things stagnate because everyone waits for somebody else 
—a leader, the State, a group. St. Benedict, St. Francis, 
St. Dominic, St. Ignatius, did not wait for somebody else to 
make a move. But they were leaders of men. Not at first. 
It is arguable that, humanly speaking, they found their 
leadership just because they had the courage and sincerity 
to do what they saw to be done without waiting for other 
people. But at any rate they had that courage and foresight 
which put them head and shoulders above ordinary people. 
That is so. We cannot all lead, or ‘ unfold programmes,’ 
or make plans, but unless we are all the time squaring 
conduct with principle and doing what does fall to us to 
do, the leadership will be vain and the programmes so 
much waste paper. I am arguing that every good diagnosis 
of social disease is likely to be read with a personal refer- 
ence by men of good will, and that such reference may be 
good. If by personal reference we mean considering only 
how remedial measures are likely to affect our own pros- 
perity or comfort or ease or pleasure, and so judging them, 
it is, of course, bad. But if it is a self-examination, it is 
not only not bad, it is the only way in which anything will 
ever be freely done. In fact, there is no lack of prescrip- 
tions; the trouble is that so often I read them without being 
able to discover what I can do. There is the vote, of course; 
but the most determined enthusiast for the electoral system 
can hardly regard that as completely adequate action until 
the next election. There are societies (and the readiness 
of people to subscribe is often a sign of their desire to do 
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something); but mere subscription ‘may be a substitute for 
personal action. Too often the only result is that I feel that 
nothing I can do can possibly affect the issue. One of two 
things may follow: either I become less responsive, or I 
fall back on doing the best I can with things as they are 
without regard to Utopias. I may be told that at least I 
can pray and try to live a Christian life; but that does not 
help in this connection. For those things are my duty any- 
how, and I do not need to read diagnoses of our ills to learn 
that. There is clearly something to be done, as part of the 
Christian life, not merely done by ‘Christians’ or ‘ the 
laity,’ or people in general, but by me, for the mass is made 
up of individuals, and association is useless unless it is a 
grouping of people prepared each to do his bit. It may be 
thought that I have exaggerated the case; I hope I have. It 
may, With greater reason, be thought that this is only 
another piece of diagnosis; and so it would be, were it not 
designed to lead to a practical conclusion. William James 
urged, if I remember, that all good resolutions should be 
at once reduced to some piece of practice which could be 
carried out and should be carried out without fail. Is it 
too much to ask that books or articles or talks intended to 
awaken the Catholic social conscience should always indi- 
cate some way in which the individual could act, so that 
conviction might not evaporate in mere feeling? And that 
if collective action alone can be effective, that should be 
clearly stated for the relief of the conscientious? What, for 
example, for a townsman with a wife and children does the 
Catholic land movement mean in terms of practical poli- 
tics? What ‘ discarding the lesser worship of Mammon’ 
and giving up ‘clinging despairingly to dividends’ (the 
perfect adverb! ), to people who are too old to start afresh? 
It is the conscientious and convinced who are the trouble; 
the others do not read it, or regard it as so much nonsense. 
But some read and read again, and are troubled. They feel 
they are all wrong, and they would wish to be all right. 
They do what they can, but they feel it is not enough. They 
would gladly do more, if they could only see what it was. 
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How many, vaguely lumped together as ‘ apathetic ’ or not 
awake to modern problems, have gone through this stage? 


A. E. H. SwinstTeap. 


PICTANTIAE. 


IF the poorer classes were to regulate the expansion of 
their families, as the middle and upper classes have long 
been doing, the hideous poverty now so widely rampant 
would disappear; throughout the world there would be a 
higher standard of living, and machinery would no longer 
dominate a large section of the population, but would use- 
fully minister to the expanding wants of man.—Mr. 
Harold Cox, in a letter to The Times. 


Wycliffe was no Friar but a practical reformer. 
—Sir Charles Mallet, in the Oxford University Handbook. 


On the occasion of my visit to the radio station, Father 
Gianfranceschi took from the folder in his desk an excel- 
lent photograph of a beautiful German moving-picture 
actress and displayed it with evident pride. “This just came 
from Berlin by wireless,’ he explained.—From an article, 
Modernizing the Vatican, in The Commonweal. 


Like The Tablet, our French contemporary (La Croix) 
endures obloquy from its adversaries, which is a Note or 
Mark of Catholic faithfulness—The Tablet. 


Birth-control might well have been mentioned, for it is 
not a subject one can, or need, keep from children, who, 
if they hear of it in a matter-of-fact way, take it with admir- 
able matter-of-factness, realising the need for spacing a 
family.—Mrs. Naomi Mitchison, in a review in Good 
Housekeeping. 


‘Reunion, not submission "—a vain hope until that day 
when Rome shall change her attitude, and cease to excom- 
municate all outside her own communion.—Archdeacon 
T. E. Usherwood, in The Church Times. 
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BERNARD SHAW’S LaTEST Book. Why the Universe Will 
Not Advertise It—Column heading. 


In Defence of Children.—By Dora Russell. 


it is the function of the architect, so far as he is an artist, 
and not a builder or an engineer, to design buildings of 
pleasing shapes.—Prof. Bernard Ashmole, in The Listener. 


Utility and tidiness in excelsis. A Children’s Nursery in 
a German house. Nothing to play with except prickly 
cactus.—Caption to a photograph illustrating scientific 
humanist building in Architectural Design and Construc- 
tion. 


What did they think of the feelings of a banker at the 
present time when he was inundated with money which 
he could not make good use of and could not employ pro- 
fitably —The chairman of Lloyds Bank, speaking on The 
Trials of a Banker, reported in The Times. 


THE WASTE OF THE PRACTICAL REASON 


geen who are familiar with the writings of M. 
Jacques Maritain will remember his summary of 
the ancient and mediaeval teaching upon art.’ The 
foundation of these doctrines was the distinction be- 
tween the speculative and the practical reason. In the 
first category were placed philosophy and pure science, 
in the second, action and making. Any man seeking 
knowledge, directing his actions or making objects, 
was equipped for his task by a habitus, a virtue which 
(perfecting and directing his natural gifts) could be 
perfected itself by correct training and right use. 
The maker, artist, or artisan, working in matter, 
gave it a shape or form already conceived in his mind. 
The genesis and perfection of this spiritual form de- 


*Avt et Scolastique. 
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pended upon the end in view, the degree of habitus in 
the artist and his sincerity in the use of his gift. The 
form once achieved, the difficult work of individualis- 
ing it in matter demanded skill, discipline, technique. 
The end and principle of the whole operation, how- 
ever, was the intellectual form without which no art 
was possible. The genesis of the form requiring a true 
intellectual Zabitus, a right appreciation of the end in 
view ; the shaping of the matter demanding a just esti- 
mate of its possibilities and an adequate ordering of 
the means to the end, it is clear the basis of the classi- 
cal theory of making is the reason. Reason being the 
distinctive mark of man, we may qualify this doctrine 
as essentially human. 

It is the purpose of this article to apply these prin- 
ciples to the realm of modern industry, to the function 
of the workman under present conditions ; to discover 
how far manufacture is in the truest sense rational. 

It is abundantly clear that the ordinary ‘hand ’ in 
the majority of factories has little occasion to use his 
reason and gifts in making. He is never called upon 
to create’ a form as well as to individualise it. In some 
cases, e.g. building trades, a complete form is commu- 
nicated to him for materialization. In others, particu- 
larly in Mass-Production factories, he has but one 
small, ever-recurring material task, which when com- 
pleted is only part of a larger structure. Such men have 
no occasion fully to use their intelligence in their work. 
It may be urged they must have their wits about them 
and know their business. This is undeniable, yet they 
do not use their wits creatively, but to control and 
direct their technique. In short, they are acting and 
therefore prudent, not making and therefore artists. 
Their work may help to produce a complete and 
ordered whole, but it is the architect or designer who 
has thought this whole, and they have been his tools. 


* The word is here used in its current literary sense, not in its 
philosophical acceptation. 
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THE WASTE OF THE PRACTICAL REASON 


There has, therefore, arisen a new aristocracy and a 
new privilege. In the past the aristocracy of blood was 
counterbalanced in the people by that of rational work- 
manship. The absence of such a class in the modern 
state cannot fail to be a source of social unrest. For 
it is no exaggeration to say there are in the modern 
world millions of men naturally unfitted for specula- 
tive thinking, but possessing gifts in the realm of 
making, and who, in their daily work, are prevented 
from using any but the slightest of these gifts. Here 
surely is an enormous wastage. Arguing from the prin- 
ciple that specifically human as distinct from animal 
acts must be rational, we may qualify present-day 
industry as inhuman in so far as it restrains or impedes 
such rational action in the vast majority of its 
servants. 

We must allow that such mental energies, wholly or 
partly in stagnation, tend to produce lack of balance 
in the individual. It has been said that ‘1l’ennui de 
vivre et de vouloir s’arréte 4 la porte de tout atelier.’ 
Our worker is denied entrance to a true ‘ atelier.’ It 
is natural he should seek deliverance from the stress 
of life in sport, cinemas, Sunday papers, and the hun- 
dred distractions of our times. The craftsman (in the 
old acceptance of the word) found repose in the work 
of his spirit and hands. The intellect of the modern 
worker, forbidden activity in the only sphere in which 
it can move with security, turns, in the many, to 
amusement and sensation, in the few to subversive 
metaphysical and social doctrines. 

Here modern education presents its solution. Since 
the days of Descartes, it has believed the fields of 
knowledge and making to be open to all through right 
method and technique. Its mass instruction and its 
vulgarisation are the result of the belief that method 
is the only approach to knowledge, technique the only 
approach to art. No account of inborn gifts or habitus 
is taken; curriculum and examination are the same for 
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all. In actual practice, few teachers fail to realize the 
diversity of natural gifts and the extreme difficulty of 
adequately fostering them in the majority of their 
pupils. Consequently, most men are proud to claim 
they have forgotten all they were taught at school, 
save the power to self-discipline. Their education has 
been of the will and not of the intellect. To produce a 
generation of disciplined men is no mean achievement, 
but it is doubtful whether the complex, expensive 
State system of education is the best means of reaching 
such a result. 

Some maintain the taste for knowledge and study 
is acquired in the school and later utilised. This is 
doubtless true in some cases, but not in the majority. 
Thousands are spent yearly in the ridiculous endea- 
vour to give potential craftsmen a purely intellectual 
education. In addition, certain notions of social dig- 
nity are acquired, particularly in secondary schools, 
which make such men ashamed to adopt manual 
labour as a profession. 

The Hadow Report suggested a reform. There was 
to be a central school, where those whose gifts lay in 
the line of making would receive appropriate training. 
The idea was excellent, yet it presented a new dilem- 
ma. If the instruction in this school was technical in 
the ordinary sense—i.e., a training in the hundred and 
one trades of modern industry—the whole question 
was begged. For, as we have seen, the modern 
mechanic does not use his gifts in a normal, rational, 
human way. If, on the other hand, the central school 
was to be a centre of true craftsmanship, the only in- 
structors capable of fostering the pupil’s gifts were 
master-craftsmen. Our college-trained school-master 
could not claim such a title. Further, how would our 
craftsmen, supposing them to be produced, find a 
living in an industrialised, factory-provided society? 

It is often argued that as the modern man has and 
will have more and more leisure, he should exercise 
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THE WASTE OF THE PRACTICAL REASON 


his gifts in his spare time. Those genuinely talented 
will naturally turn to the Schools of Arts and Crafts 
provided for them by the State. Whilst agreeing that 
such institutions do present a partial solution and fur- 
nish a chance of development to talent that would 
otherwise be wasted, we may observe certain flaws in 
their position. It seems unreasonable that a man 
should be prevented from realising his potentialities 
in his daily, manual task, and only reach his full 
human stature outside the factory. The psychological 
unrest which we have seen is a by-product of indus- 
trialism is, in part, allayed by training such as art 
centres provide, but there still remains the unreason- 
ableness of the daily task. For a man producing for 
the commonwealth is not in the same position as one 
producing for his own pleasure. The craftsman is pre- 
cisely the man whose work and pleasure are identical ; 
he produces rationally and experiences the joy that 
accompanies rational activity. We may further re- 
mark that an objection we raised in the case of the 
central school is of equal force here—we have no 
guarantee the instructors are more than teachers of 
technique. Nor isi it justifiable to assume all persons 
who should profit by such instruction will necessarily 
do so. We are not dealing with genius which will out, 
whatever circumstances be against it, but with ordinary 
talent that may go undiscovered even by its possessor. 

We are not exaggerating when we maintain that this 
wastage of practical intelligence and the psychological 
and social distortion consequent upon it are grave 
dangers in’ a commonwealth. To tamper with nature, 
whether intellectual or physical, is a perilous pastime. 
The leisure state by freeing minds, quite unprepared, 
for the splendid but terrible realm of the metaphysical, 
opens the way to profound mental and social revolu- 
tions. Russia has well seen that the consolidation of 
her experiment demands the fullest mechanisation of 
all labour, for the craftsman of the town as the peasant 
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in the country is a bulwark of the nation and Christian 
society. 

It may be objected that our contention is justified, 
but no hope can be entertained of transforming the 
present system into one of pure craftsmanship. The 
whole structure of society is based on mechanical 
supply. The machine has absorbed the craftsman even 
as the sheep have eaten the ploughman. And indeed 
every reformer should meditate upon the profound 
phrase of Pascal : ‘ recourir aux lois fondamentales et 
primitives de |’ Etat qu’ une coutume injuste a abolies, 
c’est un jeu pour tout perdre.’ Hence there will be no 
attempt here to suggest radical refoms. Our object is 
to expose a fundamental fault in the structure of 
modern industry, a fault whose existence is not sufhi- 
ciently stressed. This error—the lack of intelligent 
creation in the work of the mechanic—is clearly a meta- 
physical one, arising from a failure to understand the 
place of man in the hierarchy of active causes. It can 
find its correction only in an intellectual reform. Sucha 
reform achieved, practical schemes will suggest them- 
selves. 

At a time when economy and wastage are considered 
only in terms of money and time, when efficiency is 
largely a question of speed, it may be of some advan- 
tage to emphasise this far graver wastage of intelli- 
gence and suggest there may still be left branches of 
industry in which the workman could again become 
a rational, thinking, planning artisan. 


REGINALD F.. TREVETT. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


THE MEANS TEST. 
To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS. 


Sir,—In your December number I read with regret the 
following in Notes on the Month: 


‘Christian observation—A slum-parson wrote: The 
Minister of Labour told the House the other day that 
some eight million pounds had been saved by the 
administration of The Means Test. I can well believe 
it. I see the price paid for it in pinched faces, and I 
am glad the responsibility of saving that money is not 
mine.’ 

It is a warped sense of duty that divorces national diffi- 
culties from reasoned understanding, and, in effect, fights 
more for the interests of the unworthy and the indolent 
than for those of the patient, ever-inarticulate masses of 
the people. 

Shortly the facts are these: — 

Millions of the poor at the last election, many already 
facing straightened circumstances, voted for review of the 
dole, and trusted their fortunes to those who in their an- 
nouncements of policy rejected all appeal to cupidity, dis- 
carded any unsettling compassion, and spurned all im- 
pulse to class-hatred. The people, resolving that party 
shibboleths. should follow undeserved privileges to the 
rubbish heap, responded by declaring that they wished 
their affairs to be decided by representatives more for- 
tunate than themselves in the lottery of life, and placed 
implicit faith in their justice and impartiality. 

Their trust has not proved to be misplaced. 

The Means Test, in effect, though it fully recognises the 
duty on the civilised conscience of saving from destitution 
those who are powerless to save themselves, nevertheless 
states that a man’s resources should be disclosed and em- 
ployed before he has a call on those of his neighbour: that 
an undue burden of self-subsistence must be demonstrated 
before a family has the right to ask those to share it who 
find difficulty in carrying their own. 

It has been disclosed beyond contention that the dole 
has been abused, and drawn by thousands for whom it was 
never intended, and who had no claim on public funds— 
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funds contributed by many with no savings of their own, 
and representative of sacrifices and hardships faced in a 
cheerful, courageous and ‘christian’ spirit—and it be. 
came the obvious duty of authority to stop and prevent the 
dispersal of, public funds to those who might be better off 
than many of the original contributors. 

The meaning of the Means Test is that a man shall first 
exhaust any hoard or available resources he possesses be- 
fore seeking relief; were this abandoned, the State would 
be quickly infested with parasitism, the will to work 
widely undermined, and public finance placed on the 
steep slope of bankruptcy. The Means Test is therefore 
essential to preserve solvency for the State, to protect the 
just interests of hard-pressed citizens from possibility of 
exploitation, and to save many from their weaker selves. 

Practice will quickly reveal whether the system, or indi- 
vidual administration of it, is attended with genuine hard- 
ship that the community should be called upon to remedy. 

It is—it must be—almost impossible for clerics to see, 
still less to weigh, the various aspects and interconnection 
of such immense and distressing questions as Thrift— 
Destitution—Taxes—Solvency, and the average citizen is 
correspondingly thankful that the nation’s affairs should 
be controlled by those who have a more detached and sane 
realisation that ‘ the centre’ cannot be weakened without 
destroying all those dependent upon that centre. 

The fortitude of the nation in its difficulties, and the 
courage of its present rulers, should be matched by the 
forbearance of their critics, for a false mass-mind, once 
created, must influence events for generations to come. 


CUTHBERT BAILFy. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY 


RELIGION AND REVELATION. The Paddock Lectures for 
1931. By A. L. Lilley. (London: S.P.C.K.; 4/6.) 


Canon Lilley’s latest work, like some previous works of 
his, deals with certain historically significant occasions in 
the development of a particular doctrine; its sub-title is: 
‘A Study of Some Moments in the effort of Christian Theo- 
logy to define their Relations.’ An earlier volume on the 
Sacraments described as ‘A study of some Moments in the 
attempt to define their Meaning for Christian Worship ’ 
was a work of much interest, and, in spite of not a few 
errors, instructive. His treatment of Catholic doctrine and 
of Catholic theologians was marked by great sympathy and 
by an evident desire to do them justice. The same good- 
will is manifest in the present volume, but we have to say 
at once that the author is not equipped with the knowledge 
requisite for the task he has undertaken. Naturally a good 
many pages are devoted to St. Thomas, more than half the 
book in fact. Canon Lilley treats him with reverence, and, 
in a sense, shows an extensive acquaintance with his writ- 
ings. But there can be no doubt that he has not under- 
stood him; and the account he gives of the Saint’s teaching 
is often nothing but a travesty. We will give one or two 
instances from among the many that might be given. 

Canon Lilley thinks that according to St. Thomas the 
reason why man needed revelation of the mysteries of faith 
and why he had not the intuitive vision of God was that 
he was a creature made up of body and soul. He speaks as 
if angels enjoyed that vision from the very fact that they 
were immaterial substances (pp. 45, 48, etc.). There is no 
need to point out how this betrays a complete misunder- 
standing of St. Thomas’ position. 

He travesties St. Thomas’ view of the Bible, because he 
is unaware of the distinction between Revelation and In- 
spiration. It is difficult at times to know precisely what he 
means, as for instance when he says that for St. Thomas the 
Scriptures ‘ had in their whole extent and in every part a 
full revelational value’ (p. 34). But it is perfectly plain 
from the whole book that he has no idea what we Catholics 
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mean by Inspiration. It is quite true that according to 
Catholic doctrine the Scriptures are inspired in all their 
parts. But not all that they contain was revealed. Unlike 
the prophets, says St. Thomas (2a—g2z: CLXxIV: 2, ad 3), 
who spoke in the person of the Lord, saying to the people: 
Thus saith the Lord, those who wrote the hagiographa 
‘ spoke as a rule of things which can be learned by human 
reason, and spoke not as in the person of God, but in their 
own person, though with the aid of a divine light.’ It is 
also true according to Catholic doctrine that, being in- 
spired, the Scriptures contain no error. But it does not 
follow that every sentence in them is true. Truth is to be 
found only in a judgement or an assertion, and it is the in- 
spired author’s assertions, not anyone else’s, that inspira- 
tion guarantees. It is necessary, therefore, to consider what 
precisely he is asserting, and also in what sense. And even 
the most conservative theologian will allow that in deter- 
mining this, account must be taken, among other things, of 
Semitic modes of thought and of speech. It is just such con- 
siderations as these that led, for instance, to the establish- 
ment of the Dominican Biblical School at Jerusalem, a 
school which, remaining faithful to the principles of St. 
Thomas, has produced a series of works admired even by 
the most independent of Biblical critics. And yet Canon 
Lilley lumps us with fundamentalist Protestants (p. 118). 

He states quite clearly ‘ that the traditional view of Re- 
velation, re-affirmed by the Vatican Council, is the classic 
theology of Christendom,’ and he has done good service in 
insisting on the gulf that separates this view from the view 
held by many calling themselves Christians, among whom 
must be reckoned many Anglo-Catholics. Where he fails is 
in his account of the nature of Revelation according to the 
traditional view, and in not adequately distinguishing be- 
tween Revelation and Inspiration. He says that there is no 
fundamental Protestant who would not be grateful for the 
determined assertion of Leo XIII that the Holy Scriptures 
were written ‘at the dictation of the Holy Spirit’ (p. 118). 
The truth is that the fundamentalist Protestant would 
understand this technical phrase as little as Canon Lilley 
seems to have understood it. 


L,W. 
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DISTINGUER POUR UNIR; ou Les DEGRES bu Savoir. By 
Jacques Maritain. (Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1932; 
pp. XVil, 920; 40 fr.) 

Scholastic philosophy, having become the adopted child 
of the clergy, shares in the disrepute of ecclesiasticism 
generally. If it is to become a force in the modern anti- 
clerical age, it must be rescued, once and for all, from the 
sacristy. This work of redemption has been in progress 
for some years and among those engaged in it, few have 
taken so distinguished and none so effectual a part as M. 
Maritain. His Thomism is authentic enough to win the 
enthusiastic approval of a Thomist as hard and fast as 
Pére Garrigou-Lagrange. At the same time, it is able to 
exercise a profound influence on a mind so modern and 
un-scientific as that of Jean Cocteau. 

The problem with which M. Maritain concerns him- 
self in the present book is one that is eminently modern: 
the relation of the scientific to the religious mind. His in- 
tention is rather to indicate the differences which separate 
metaphysical and mystical knowledge, than to dissipate 
that Kantian exclusivism which regards religion and 
philosophy as two distinct realities, irreducibly hetero- 
genous and absolutely without relation one to the other. 
The book, then, falls into two distinct and complete divi- 
sions: Les degrés du savoir rationnel, which treats of 
rational knowledge; and Les degrés du savoir supra- 
rationnel, which is concerned, in a general way, with 
mysticism. 

Les degrés du savoir rationnel. Every metaphysician is 
bound to endure an initial misery as the condition of his 
existence: he must, radically, start his activity from as- 
sumptions and intuitions. The intellect is a faculty of 
being, he affirms; or: Scio aliquid esse. Yet both these 
statements are assumptions, certain to the man of common 
sense, yet, philosophically, indemonstrable. True, Aris- 
totle ‘ proves’ the first principles of reason by indicating 
the calamities which would occur in thought and conduct 
if they were denied; but this demonstratio elenchica 
amounts, philosophically, to pragmatism. Having sus- 
tained this misére de la metaphysique it then remains for 
the scientific mind to discover its own capabilities with re- 
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gard to knowledge; of the manner in which it knows, and 
of the extent to which it is able to approach reality. 

It is just such an essay in Epistimology which occupies 
the first half of M. Maritain’s book. Needless to say his 
position is that of St. Thomas and therefore, that of a 
realist. Indeed, it seems to Pére Roland-Gosselin and 
others, that he claims too much for conceptual knowledge. 
M. Maritain is at great pains to defend his position, 
to which he devotes a long appendix. One of the refresh- 
ing things about his treatment of modern philosophies is, 
that he concerns himself to show the essential antagonism 
of Thomism to them, not the accidental points of agree- 
ment. He is singularly free from that vice which attempts 
to disguise eclecticism by calling it Neo-Thomism. In 
general, the conclusions he reaches will be familiar to 
students of St. Thomas or, indeed, of M. Maritain’s earlier 
work. 

Les degrés du savoir supra-rationnel. Having reached 
that perfection of which he is capable, the metaphysician 
receives a second shock. He discovers that, as such, he is 
incomplete. This second misery is caused by his know- 
ledge, which brings forth a desire that he is unable to 
satisfy, une aspiration inefficace. He becomes like a man 
lost in a desert. His whole desire is upon something which 
he cannot obtain. True, a mirage may occur and he fancy 
that his efforts have led him to an oasis. Just as M. Jean 
Baruzi imagined himself capable of understanding St. 
John of the Cross. * Hélas! Comme si un philosophe aidé 
d’une information historique supposée méme exhaustive, 
et de la plus intuitive sympathie bergsonnienne, pouvait 
pénétrer l’intérieur d’un saint!’ There are three courses 
open: he may deny his incompleteness; he may delude 
himself rather like ‘mon cher Baruzi; or he may receive 
the supernatural grace which mystical knowledge presup- 
poses. This knowledge forms the subject of the second 
part of the book. While rational knowledge is reached by 
a discursive process, in mystical knowledge the soul rests 
simply on its object; it is had by the ‘summit of the 
mind’ says St. Augustine: In ipso mentis apice, quon- 
dam sensum arcanum tactumque quo res sentimus magis- 
quam cognoscimus, tangimus magis quam intelligimus.’ 
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This knowledge M. Maritain treats of, as a theologian, 
taking as his guide St. Thomas, St. Augustine and St. 
John of the Cross. 

The concluding chapter is well entitled Todo y Nada. 
M. Maritain’s treatment is from the point of view of the 
theologian and not of the mystic. This has the inevitable 
disadvantage of having to define the indefinable. From 
the human point of view Theology is everything, from the 
divine point of view it is nothing: Un Dieu défini est un 
Dieu fini: to adore the object of theology is a subtle form 
of idolatry. 

The real difference between philosophical and mystical 
thought is clearly established in this book. But it de- 
mands a sequel which will unify them, by relating them to 
the single consciousness of man-as-he-is. The success at- 
tained here makes us eagerly hope that M. Maritain will 
attempt it. LC. 


Tue Nature oF Sanctity. Essays in Order, No. 10. By 
Ida Coudenhove. (Sheed & Ward; pp. 121; 2/6.) 


This is a magnificent book. It is of extreme importance 
if only because it among modern books on this subject al- 
most stands alone. ‘To any Catholic who is troubled by an 
apparent antinomy between the love of God and the love 
of creatures, the natural and the supernatural; who finds 
in the asceticism of the saints a self-mutilation, or who has 
boggled at the pernicious type of spiritual manual 
which treats the destruction of human love and human 
values as the foundation of any ascent to the divine, this 
book will be invaluable. And to any non-Catholic, too, 
whose interest in Catholicism is baulked by any such ap- 
prehensions. 

There is an occasional emphasis, of a minor importance, 
which one would like to alter: the author's distinction be- 
tween friendship with God, which is the characteristic of 
the saints, and the attempts ‘ painfully and stumblingly to 
do His Will’ of ordinary mortals is rather too absolute if 
the term ‘ saint ’ is used in a technical sense, for the differ- 
ence is one rather of degree than of kind. 

But one is loath to find fault with so extraordinarily valu- 
able a book, in which all the pertinent -questions are put 
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—of self-mutilation, of contempt of creatures, of renuncia- 
tion and sacrifice and suffering—and the real and therefore 
satisfying answers given in the easy and exciting manner 
which the dialogue-form makes possible. It should be in 
every Catholic library; it is pre-eminently a book to lend 
to any non-Catholic who is at all interested in Catholic 
ideals. To pick out quotations is impossible, for every para- 
graph is important; the pith of the essay’s argument, which 
is worked out in a discussion of the life of St. Elizabeth of 
Hungary, is in these lines: 

‘And I maintain that the way to Divine love is not 
spiritual self-mutilation .... but that the gift of human 
love is a mirror . . . . the plainest in which to see what our 
love of God might be; the alphabet from which, like child. 
ren learning to read, we spell out the language we should 
speak to God.’ 

L.S.G.V. 


La RELIcIon D'Amour. By Dom Gaspar Lefebvre, O.S.B. 
(Abbaye de St. André; 2 fr. 50.) 

As yet the liturgical movement has scarcely begun in 
this country, and many fight shy of it because they fear 
that it is principally an affair of rubric idolatry, long ser- 
vices and archaeology. This is a profoundly false notion, 
due perhaps in some measure to the excesses of some of 
its advocates. In essence it is a dogmatic movement, an 
attempt to teach the faithful how to live the full Christian 
life as it should issue from the Christian dogmas, with a 
special insistence on their corporate and social implica- 
tions. This little book is an attempt to work out certain 
aspects of this theological basis. The author is already 
known to English readers by his admirable book The 
Catholic Liturgy, and they will welcome the more 
thorough treatment of certain points than was there pos- 
sible. Beginning with a discussion of the nature of reli- 
gion itself (the treatise is explicitly Thomist throughout), 
Dom Lefebvre goes on to consider what is specific to the 
Christian religion, the fact that all its actions reach God 
through and with and in Christ the Son of God and the 
Priest of God. Through the grace of Christ and the theo- 
logical virtues we become the adopted sons of God and 
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worship Him filially. Through the sacramental characters 
we share in Christ’s priesthood and in His priestly wor- 
ship. Being configured to Christ implies a repetition in 
ourselves of His death and resurrection, death to sin, life 
to God, here and now. That is the Christian spiritual life. 
We can achieve it through active participation in the 
Mass, making it our daily interior sacrifice in union with 
Christ’s—the Mass which St. Vincent Ferrer calls ‘ the 
highest work of contemplation.’ This is an outline of a 
work which should do much to remove false impressions 
about the liturgy, above all the impression that being pub- 
lic and ‘ official’ it cannot be personal and is therefore in- 
ferior to ‘ mental’ prayer. It demands, of course, the most 
intense ‘mental’ prayer and in the Mass an even more 
perfect interior self-oblation. 
A.M. 


THE QUESTION AND THE ANSWER. By Hilaire Belloc. (Mil- 
waukee: Bruce Publishing Co.; Science and Culture 
Series; pp. vii, 94; $1.25.) 

Mr. Belloc enters an unfamiliar inn when he sits down 
to convert America, and as suits a stranger in the bar, 
argues quietly and listens with politeness to his opponents. 
The converted may sigh for the ‘lusty blows’ and the 
‘emphatic Belloc ’ of the ludicrous ‘ blurb ’; but this prose, 
exact and controlled even for Mr. Belloc, is justly chosen 
for his purpose. 

The question—What is Man?—is answered with the 
question, Utrum Deus sit, and the opponent disarmed at 
once with a Thomist ‘ Does God exist? Apparently not.’ 
The classical proofs are rather hidden in a charming refu- 
tation of those philosophasters who have denied causality, 
or the validity of thought, or attributed consciousness to 
matter (where the old Belloc raps on the desk for attention 
with ‘ the great Lucretius .... and the absurd Haeckel, of 
our own time.’) But there is a army of Doubters, more 
humerous and more reputable, sceptical of the sensible 
world itself: it is unfortunate that this Epistle to the 
Sceptics dismisses them with a glorious, ‘ These things we 
know. To say we do not know them is nonsense.’ This is 
no better than Johnson’s ‘ Thus I refute it,’ and we like 
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our Belloc more acute if no less defiant than the Doctor. 
Indeed the point might be (temporarily) conceded. If my 
sense-data are delusions, they are yet part of reality, and 
must be explained: they are contingent, yet not controlled 
by my mind: therefore not its creation, but the creatures 
of some other, necessary, Being. 

After God, Revelation. First, the need for it. Secondly, 
if a revelation, then a witness of it: or it is but a vision to 
a few, and nothing to posterity. Mr. Belloc describes the 
marks he postulates of this witness, betraying his feeling 
rather in the choice of metaphor than in any disturbance 
of his calm and simple style: in the last lines the sceptic 
is invited to have the courage of his honesty and identify 
this witness with the Catholic Church. 

‘I count religion but a childish Toye, And hold there 
is no other Sin but Ignorance.’ If it can be done in a hun- 
dred pages Mr. Belloc makes it impossible to hold these 
two beliefs at once. 

L.C.G. 


BeieF IN Man. By Philip S. Richards. (S.P.C.K; pp. 193. 
7/6.) 

The anti-humanist implications of the evolutionist 
theory are a danger not only to belief in God but belief in 
man also, for if human nature ceases to be regarded, in 
the Aristotelian phrase, as a Real Kind, if there are no ab- 
solute human standards and values, he is inevitably de- 
throned and becomes merely another moment in the Hera- 
cleitan flux. If, on the other hand, we are to retain our 
humanist values and traditions we can only do so by up- 
holding those standards as absolute and ultimate. This 
book offers a very thoughtful and cogent argument in this 
sense. Its positive and constructive side is, though the 
author is not, it appears, a Thomist, a fine defence of a 
Thomist thesis, for it advocates that completion of man 
both naturally and supernaturally which is precisely the 
programme of Thomist humanism, and regards the unco- 
ordinated state of the sciences as only remediable, finally 
by the ‘reinstatement of Theology,’ and, until that be- 
comes more feasible, by the reinstatement at least of abso- 
lute human standards. 
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On its critical and destructive side the book is less suc- 
cessful because too facile. To say that psycho-analysis is 
anti-rational is a confusion surely between repression and 
restraint; to accuse Aristotle of arguing in a vicious circle 
because his virtuous mean is ‘as the prudent (or virtuous) 
man would define it’ is a confusion between prudence as 
an intellectual and as a moral virtue, for it is the reason 
which defines the moral; to say that St. Thomas ‘ worked 
up’ the Aristotelian ethic into a ‘ systematic if ultimately 
unreal harmony with the principles of the Gospel’ and 
that he does not ‘quite succeed in equating Aristotle’s 
pursuit of the chief Good with the Christian love of God,’ 
which conclusions one cannot help regarding as too swift 
and sweeping; such things as these seem to lessen the value 
of the book and to weaken the force of the argument. 

These criticisms are, however, of minor importance: the 
substance of the book is extremely significant and valuable, 
and puts in the author’s debt anyone who has the ideals of 
Christianity or humanism at heart. 

L.S.G.V. 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF RELIGION. By J. Howard and J. J. 
Ingram. (Sands; pp. 278; 2/6.) 

Intended merely as a summary of the Apologetics pre- 
scribed for the Inter-Collegiate Examination, this small 
book includes chapters on God, the Soul, Revelation, 
Christ, the Catholic Church, and more. The implication, 
that the proved ‘fundamentals of religion’ include at 
least this much, is a pleasant one to-day, when thought 
and language are so slack that our intelligent atheists have 
only to feel the exhilaration of a moment’s altruistic effort 
to conclude, in regretful good faith, that they have ‘ had a 
religious experience’ (see Mrs. Mitchison’s article in the 
Nineteenth Century for June). 

Intense compression makes the authors’ style rather 
graceless and jejune, especially in the earlier chapters, and 
difficulties are freely remarked and freely dismissed. But 
the spirited chapters on Our Lord’s Divinity and on the 
Church are an excellent hand-list of the arguments. The 
appendix on the theories of Man’s evolution should be 


- 


expanded in the next edition. L.C.G. 
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TExts AND Pretexts. An Anthology with Commentaries 
by Aldous Huxley. (Chatto & Windus; 7/6.) 

A shameless journalist has denounced Mr. Huxley to 
the mob as the man who hates God. One recalls Hardy's 
bitter resentment of 

. . . the charge that blessed things 
I'd liefer not have be. 
Mr. Huxley shows no such resentment; yet if there is any 
one thing for which these very miscellaneous texts afford 
a pretext, it is the expression of an intense religious need 
and yearning. 

Paradoxically, it is the very intensity of his religious 
instincts, and his profound consciousness of the needs 
which religion supplies, which make it impossible for him 
to embrace religion. He has a profound distrust of ‘ wish- 
fulfilment ’; and he conceives religion to be nothing but 
the projection and rationalisation of desire. Theology is 
but a thought fathered by a wish. That, he holds, has 
been man’s sole inducement in accepting it. It appearsto 
be Mr. Huxley’s sole motive for rejecting it. Kant’s 
relegation of God to the practical reason is reduced ad 
absurdum. We may marvel at this reasoning which as- 
sumes the invalidity of an aspiration on the strength of 
its existence, at a metaphysic which transforms the desi- 
derium inane from an impossibility into an axiom, but 
we must respect the intellectual integrity which refuses to 
bend the knee solely at its behest. 

True, on the very last page Mr. Huxley shows signs of 
wavering. ‘ Religion, it seems to me, can survive only as 
a consciously accepted system of make-believe.’ But Mr. 
Huxley himself would, we think, be too intelligent and 
too honest ever to accept so unworthy a compromise; so 
acutely sensed a void cannot be filled by a God who is a 
mere working hypothesis. So the rest of the book is de- 
voted to reflections on life and living, adjusted by one of 
the keenest minds of our time to the Godless scene. Mr. 
Huxley may be trusted to make the very best of this very 
bad job. But Catholic readers, stimulated and often en- 
lightened though they will be, cannot fail often to mark 
the insecurity and inadequacy, not to say the hopelessness, 
of the attempt. 
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It is, nevertheless, a precious anthology which occasions 
these reflections. With its ideological classification of un- 
familiar verse, much of which is of exquisite beauty, it may 
well prove to the ordinary rational animal a more illumina- 
ting guide to Parnassus than more conventional collections 
selected by more strictly poetic standards. Mr. Huxley re- 
veals himself throughout as a competent, sometimes as a 
profound and wise, exegete. Though we are constrained 
often enough to reject his guidance on the ‘art of living,’ 
we are forced to acknowledge that, besides a ‘ modern 
paganism ’ which is crude and degrading, there is one 
which is noble and which compels our attention and ad- 
miration. V.W. 


THE Mopern Ditemma. By Christopher Dawson. (Essays 
in Order, 8. Sheed & Ward; pp. 113; 2/6.) 


Can the civilization of modern Europe remain faithful 
to its traditions, or must we scrap them as worn-out and 
valueless and start a new era of materialist civilization on 
purely economic principles? Mr. Dawson examines the 
modern dilemma with his wonted address in this short 
essay, and argues cogently that the solution of the problem 
in all its aspects, moral, scientific, political, lies neither in a 
revolutionary discarding of the past nor in a reactionary 
return to the past, but in the re-establishment of religious 
unity; the re-assertion of the principles of the spiritual 
order, in a religion not individualistic but social, ‘em- 
bodied in a real society, not an imaginary or invisible one 
.... an independent and universal society, not a national 
or local one,’ the society of the Catholic Church, which, 
because it ‘transcends political and economic categories 
and is indifferent to material results .. . . has the power of 
satisfying the need of the world.’ Mr. Dawson will not be 
a pessimist, and the conclusion of his essay is exhilarating 


reading. LS.G.V. 


L’ETAT: CONCEPTION PAIENNE ET CONCEPTION CHRETIENNE. 
By E. Magnin. (Paris: Bloud et Gay; pp. 163.) 

State Absolutism is more than a danger. But affairs in 

England are not yet at the worst and vigorous minority 
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criticism, especially when it echoes the inarticulate feel. 
ings of the majority, still has some effect. It is essential 
that Catholics should be clear as to the nature of the radi- 
cal opposition between the Christian and non-Christian 
conceptions of the State. Canon Magnin has written a use. 
ful compendium, an historical tracing from pagan anti- 
quity, through the revolution worked by Christianity, to 
modern times. Not of least worth is his study of the in- 
sufficiently known Encyclical Immortale Dei on Public 
Authority, which forms with the Encyclicals £terni Patris 
on Thomism and Rerum Novarum on Social Justice a 
principal part of the magnificent doctrinal heritage left us 
by Leo XIII. 
T.G. 


THe Cominc STRUGGLE FOR Power. By John Strachey. 
(Gollancz; 9/-.) 


The end of that phase of the history of the peoples of 
the West which began five hundred years ago carries such 
enormous implications with it that nearly everyone stands 
too dumbfounded to admit what is happening. However 
that may be this brilliant convert to Communism is one 
of those who are certainly not afraid to admit it. He has 
written an account of almost every phase of the contem- 
porary scene in the light of the Marxian view of history. 
Too much to be tackled in a short review, only its prin- 
cipal features can be indicated. The first part deals with 
the birth of capitalism in the struggle for the market. 
Then follow chapters on monopoly and on nationalism as 
a result of monopoly, on monetary instability as a perman- 
ent feature of capitalism, on the crisis and the capitalist 
remedy for it. The third part, of great interest, deals with 
the decay of capitalist culture as reflected in religion, 
science and literature. The remaining sections treat of the 
future of capitalism as imperialism, the servile state, or 
as fascism (which Mr. Strachey defines as ‘one of the 
methods which may be adopted by the capitalist class when 
the threat of the working class to the stability of monopoly 
capitalism becomes acute’), of the political struggle in 
Britain and of the nature, the future and the desirability 
of communism, There can be no doubt about the book’s 
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importance, and in nearly every chapter there is much with 
which we can agree. And yet it is ruined by fundamental 
assumptions for which the author gives no convincing 
reasons and which make his outlook far too simpliste. In 
the chapter on religion, for example, he makes the inter- 
esting remark that in the Church to-day, ‘the point has 
been reached where a highly intellectual neo-Catholic, 
and significantly, neo-Thomist, movement is evidently 
reaching back for the pre-Franciscan predominantly com- 
munal form of the faith,’ but we also find in the same 
chapter that he attributes the origin of religion to the per- 
sonification by man of the forces of the universe when he 
feels helpless before them and to the community’s need 
of a sanction for its tabus. With much of his analysis of 
present day capitalism and its hideous injustice and its 
inevitable trend to war we must fully sympathise, and we 
hope to discuss the book more at length later on. It is a 
portent—and brings home the urgency of publishing the 
Church’s own doctrine on social justice—a doctrine which, 
strangely enough, except in its medieval form, Mr. 


Strachey does not mention. 
A.M. 


Tue Enercies oF MEN. By William McDougall, F.R.S. 
(Methuen & Co., 1932; pp. 395; 8/6.) 

‘Every year it becomes clearer and more generally agreed 
that the essential task of psychology is to achieve such 
understanding of human activity as will make possible a 
more effective guidance and control of the energies of 
men.’ 

This quotation from the author’s introduction to the 
present volume, sums up his attitude towards Psychology, 
and emphasises the difference in standpoint between what 
is now generally known as Dynamic Psychology, and the 
strictly analytical experimental Psychology. It is the dif- 
ference between a pure science investigating phenomena 
for their own sake, and an applied science having a practi- 
cal and utilitarian goal. Both types of psychology are nec- 
essary and complementary, but supporters of the ‘Dynamic’ 
school are inclined to look upon experimental psychology 
—which is by no means dead—as academic and useless, 
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Prof. McDougall has brought together the principal doc. 
trines expounded in his previous writings, and has pro- 
duced a handy volume covering various aspects of normal 
and abnormal psychology. It is not, however, merely a 
compendium, for the author has modified some of his 
earlier teachings, and has also added an instructive chapter 
on the fundamentals of the Physiology of the Brain, in 
which he deals with the important subject of the relation 
between emotional impulses and the lower brain centres. 
A new feature in this book is the author’s use of the term 
* propensity ’ in place of ‘ instinct,’ which brings him, ina 
way, Closer to the scholastic doctrine of appetites and pas- 
sions, and avoids the ambiguity of the term ‘ instinct.’ 

There is a large streak of the philosopher in Prof. 
McDougall’s writings, and his whole outlook is dominated 
by the concept that animals and men are goal-seeking or- 
ganisms, urged on by inner drives to their goals. Hence 
the term ‘ purposive’ or ‘ hormic’ by which he describes 
his kind of psychology, seeking thereby to dissociate him- 
self from any form of materialism. G.A.E. 


Tue New Psycuotocies. By Rudolf Allers, M.D. (Sheed 
& Ward, 1932; pp. 81; 2/6.) 

The psychology of to-day is in danger of becoming suffo- 
cated by a multiplicity of facts and technical procedures. 
‘New’ psychologies abound, differing in many respects, but 
agreeing in one main aspect, namely, of studying animals 
as wholes, and the forces or energies which underly their 
behaviour. 

Among recent developments, Psycho-Analysis founded 
by Freud, and the Individual Psychology of A. Adler, have 
attracted much attention, and provoked much discussion. 
It is with these psychologies that the present essay is chiefly 
concerned. Dr. Allers reviews them in the light of Catholic 
Philosophy, showing how far they depart from this tradi- 
tion, and in what respects they can be said to be in harmony 
with it. According to the author, psycho-analysis is utterly 
materialistic and cannot in any way be reconciled with 
Christian Philosophy. 

This is certainly true in many respects, but it should be 
remembered that psycho-analysis is primarily a therapeutic 
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technique applied to the treatment of pathological symp- 
toms of psychological origin, and does not rest on a priori 
assumptions, as the author seems to imply. 

This is throughout a stimulating essay, though it will 
perhaps be found difficult by readers unacquainted with 
modern psychology. 

G.A.E. 


Earty Lire or D. H. Lawrence. Together with Hitherto 
Unpublished Letters and Articles by Ada Lawrence 
and G. Stuart Gelder. With Sixteen Illustrations. 
(Secker; 7/6.) 


THe Man Wuo Diep. By D. H. Lawrence (reprint). 
(Secker; 3/6.) 


These two books represent the first and last of D. H. 
Lawrence. The Early Life tends to minimise his import- 
ance and to present him in a guise congenial to the bour- 
geois conscience. It is just to complain that he has been 
misunderstood and maligned, but it is just neither to him 
nor to us to explain his preoccupation with sex by saying 
that ‘He simply wrote about sexual functions as about 
coalmines and tablespoons because they are all part of 
everyday life.’ And it is to overlook his chief claims to our 
consideration to concentrate on his early novels and to in- 
troduce him as Nottinghamshire’s Thomas Hardy or Mary 
Webb. The bulk of his letters to his sister are short and 
trivial; but her own naive account of his early life goes 
far in explaining how this intensely sensitive, intelligent 
and religiously-minded youth came to seek satisfaction for 
mystical cravings outside religion. 

The Man who Died has appeared to some as his crown- 
ing, dying blasphemy. To others it is ‘ that lovely and pro- 
foundly moving story of the miracle for which somewhere 
in his mind he still hoped.’ (Yet how that loveliness is 
marred by the weak concession to rationalism that the 
Man who Died had never been really dead!) It is the 
story of a risen Messiah who, disillusioned of his ambition 
to save others and persuaded of the justice of his cruci- 
fixion, seeks to save himself, first in lonely detachment, 
then in the arms of the priestess of Isis in Search. So Law- 
rence died, mistaking the supreme symbol for the supreme 
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Reality. It is to the Early Life—to his puritanic upbring. 
ing by his mother and the Calvinistic theology of the East- 
wood Bethel—that we must look to see how the mistake 
came to be made. 

V.W. 


HISTORY 


DoMINICAN INCUNABULA IN THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. By 
Charles M. Daley, O.P. (Reprinted from Historical 
Records and Studies, Vol. xxii, October, 1932; pp. 88.) 


Six hundred and seven of the five thousand incunabula 
in the Library of Congress are Dominican works. From its 
beginning with the Catholicon—an original Gutenberg— 
of Johannes Balbus de Janua, the series steadily grows, as 
we should expect from an Order devoted to study and 
teaching. According to Michelitsch, writing in 1913, more 
than two hundred editions of St. Thomas’s works came from 
the fifteenth century presses. The name of Torquemada 
is usually associated with the tortures of the Spanish In- 
quisition and the problems of The Observer; but the Tor- 
quemada was Cardinal John, the great Ultramontane and 
Dominican theologian. He it was who welcomed the new 
invention into Italy, and so brought the change from the 
crabbed old black-letter to the lucidity and elegance of the 
Roman type-faces. One of the earliest Italian presses was 
the Ripoli of Florence—a community of Dominican nuns, 
who served as compositors, with two friars to work the 
presses and act as business managers. Fr. Daley’s careful 
dissertation abounds in interest, and should be obtained 
by every library and everyone interested in typography. 


T.G. 


THe TREASURE OF SAo Rogue. By W. Telfer. (S.P.C.K.; 
pp. 212; 8/6.) 

The Treasure of Sao Roque is an attempt to trace the 
history of the relics that once enriched the great Jesuit 
Church at Lisbon. These relics were among the most pre- 
cious in Portugal and had been-garnered towards the close 
of the sixteenth century, brought back from the Levant by 
Jesuit agents to the Phanar or sent to the mother house 
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from the Azores or gathered through long years of patient 
effort by the Spanish Ambassador at the Imperial Court. 
Mr. Telfer’s study of the signatories to the deeds of their 
authentication sheds a new light on many obscure episodes 
in the story of the Catholic reaction, but its real significance 
lies more in the method of his research than in the results 
obtained. He is dealing with a class of documents which 
have been hitherto ignored by students of the period and 
writing of sixteenth century statesmen whose existence had 
almost been forgotten; his studies of Friederich von Ziero- 
tin, with his zest for the antique and his courteous indif- 
ference to religion, of Bartolomeo Portia or of the Chancel- 
lor von Pernstein are marked with a clarity of outline and 
a care of detail not unworthy of a Hans Breughel. Few 
more important contributions to our knowledge of the 
counter-reformation have been published within recent 


years. 
G.M. 


Pucin: A MepievaL Victorian. By Michael Trappes- 
Lomax. (Sheed & Ward; 15,/- net.) 


Mr. Trappes-Lomax has certainly succeeded in hanging 
the long neglected picture of Pugin in a better light. 
Eighty years have passed since Pugin died, having done 
the work of a hundred years in forty. This splendid book 
is a study of a genius who deserves to be better known to 
the present generation of Englishmen in general and 
Catholics in particular. Catholics of to-day, proud in the 
possession of many fine churches, full dignity of ritual. 
widespread interest in and use of plain-chant, beautiful 
vestments, etc., need to be reminded of the man for whom 
these things were the passion of life. 

Augustus Welby Pugin was an only child. He was 
brought up in a strict home, for his mother was a woman 
of terrifying intensity. She was an Irvingite and took the 
young Augustus with her when she sat through the three 
hour sermons of Edward Irving. At school we are told he 
would learn in twenty-four hours what it took other boys 
weeks to acquire. Gentle and refined, he could and did 
express his opinions in the most dogmatic manner with 
volubility and vehemence. He had a natural skill in draw- 
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ing, for which he found full scope in his father’s office. He 
soon showed marked artistic ability. At the age of fifteen 
he designed gothic furniture for Windsor Castle. He mar- 
ried at the age of nineteen. A year later his young wife 
died. After this he went to live at Salisbury, where he 
spent many hours making drawings of the cathedral and 
copying the beautiful illuminations of the ancient missals 
and service books in the cathedral library. 

In 1834 he became a Catholic and this without being 
acquainted with a single priest. Of course his sincerity was 
questioned. He was accused of becoming a Catholic for 
the sake of architecture. He replied that he had learned 
the truths of the Catholic religion in the crypts of the old 
cathedrals of Europe. He sought for these truths in the 
modern Church of England and found them not. His 
Huguenot upbringing was directly antagonistic to Catho- 
licism. In the course of his artistic studies he soon began 
to see that the origin, intention and use of the ancient 
churches were perfectly unintelligible to him. He applied 
himself to liturgical knowledge and traced the fitness of 
each portion of the cathedrals and churches to the rites 
for the celebration of which they had been erected. He 
discovered that the service he had been accustomed to at- 
tend and admire was but a remnant of past glories. Further, 
he read in the old chronicles of the tyranny, apostasy and 
bloodshed by which the new religion had been established. 
For more than three years his studies lay along these lines. 
Finally, convinced that the Catholic Church was the only 
true one, he joined it. 

It was only a question of time before the ardent young 
convert would make his influence felt in the small Catho- 
lic body of those years. His passion for the ‘ real thing’ in 
the externals of Catholic worship was intense, and the re- 
mainder of his life was spent in fighting for it. Fortunately 
he found men who thought as he did, chief among them 
being the Earl of Shrewsbury, de Lisle and Dr. Rock. The 
‘real thing’ of course meant Gothic architecture, rood 
screens, Gothic vestments, Gregorian chant, in fact, the 
complete restoration of the ancient glory of Pre-reforma- 
tion Catholic England. Plain-chant and screens were the 
essential real things. ‘A man may be judged by his feelings 
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on Plain Chant. If he likes Mozart, he is no chancel and 
screen-man. By their music you shall know them,’ he wrote. 
They were widely known by their mixed choirs and 
fiddles, and strenuously resisted the attacks of the innova- 
tors, as they called them. Battle was joined and continued 
for a decade. The Master Goth was told to stick to his 
trowel. But he did use his trowel, as the long list of 
churches and other buildings designed by him shows. 
There were frequent skirmishings, especially at the open- 
ing of Pugin’s churches. The ubiquitous Bishop Baines 
refused to attend the opening ceremony at St. Marie’s, 
Uttoxeter, when he heard that Gothic vestments were to 
be used. At Derby the boot was on the other leg. For the 
opening of St. Mary’s it had been originally arranged that 
a surpliced choir was to sing plain-chant and the High 
Mass. When Pugin with his friends Lord Shrewsbury and 
de Lisle arrived for the ceremony they found a full orches- 
tra and a large mixed choir. Pugin protested. The Bishop, 
ready to begin Mass and vested in the magnificent cloth of 
gold vestments designed by Pugin, said it was too late to 
alter arrangements. Lord Shrewsbury said that fiddlers 
and female singers were not going to appear in the same 
church with his new vestments. The Bishop changed into 
a dingy set of the French pattern and the Gothic Mus- 
keteers drove off in high dudgeon and took no further part 
in the ceremony. Complaints were made to Rome about 
the innovators, and Dr. Walsh, although a supporter of 
Pugin, felt himself obliged to suspend the use of Gothic 
vestments in the Midland District. Pugin was not dis- 
heartened, resolved as he was, ‘ to live or die, stand or fall, 
for the real thing.’ 


He thought the Oxford converts most disappointing, 
considering them three times as Catholic in their ideas be- 
fore they were received. Newman, drawn in as mediator 
in a quarrel between Faber and de Lisle, quotes, in a letter 
to the latter, the maxim, In necessariis unitas, in dubiis 
libertas, and gives the impression that he thinks Pugin in- 
corrigible. A clash between Ward and Pugin on the sub- 
ject of screens ended by Ward saying: ‘I knew Pugin was 
strong in rood screens, but I didn’t know he was so good a 
hand at rude letters.’ . 
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Pugin is eighty years dead. The Gothic Revival did not 
last. Rood screens have not survived. But it is not an ex. 
aggeration to say that the Motu Proprio of Pius X on 
Sacred Music might have been written by Pugin. 

Overworked as he undoubtedly was he suffered a mental 
breakdown early in 1852 and died in the following Sep- 
tember. In death he was honoured with ‘the real thing.’ 
The funeral services were carried out with the greatest 
perfection which the Bishop and his clergy had been able 
to achieve. 

It is pleasant to learn that on a false rumour going out 
shortly before his death that Pugin was in financial diffi- 
culties Lord John Russell, in the middle of his no-Popery 
campaign, sent a donation of / 10. Startling, but how highly 
creditable to both men! 

There is a trenchant chapter on Ruskin, who is de- 
scribed as ‘ that curious and unprecedented phenomenon, 
a Nonconformist aesthete.’ Ruskin had been accused of 
borrowing from Pugin. He vehemently denied the charge 
and attacked Pugin, as a Catholic and an architect, with a 
venom that suggests a guilty conscience or at least an in- 
feriority complex. Pugin merely shrugged his shoulders 
and said: ‘Let the fellow build something himself.’ 
Ruskin’s subsequent policy is naive. In all the thirty-five 
volumes of his works Pugin’s name is mentioned only three 
times, one of which is a slighting footnote. How dare any- 
one say he borrowed from Pugin? However, if Pugin’s pic- 
ture has been badly hung, Ruskin’s, one might say, is in 
danger of being turned to the wall. 

The book is in keeping with its subject, excellently 
written, and finely produced by the publishers. 


fs 
HoMMES ET Fairs vuS PAR LE MARECHAL Focu. By J. 
Briel. (Chez l’Auteur, Collége St.-Francis-Xavier, 
Vannes; pp. 61; 6 fr.) 

Two authentic conversations between Foch and one of 
the tutors of his son, which illustrate the character of the 
great soldier, his clarity and decision, his little sympathy 
with the English way of looking at things. There is conso- 
lation in the hinted attribution to us of a deep-laid and 
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consistent foreign policy: pleasure at the remark that Mr. 
Lloyd George is a squirrel (‘Oh! il est trés intelligent, 
mais quelle incohérence d’idées! ’): suggestion in the idea 
of the Rhine regarded as the frontier, not of France, but of 
Germany: surprise at the lack of enthusiasm for Poland 
(‘Enfin, puisqu’elle existe, il faut la soutenir.’) : hesitation 
over the tribute to us for the last summer offensives, ‘A la 
fin, les Anglais marchaient avec la foi du charbonnier.’ 
N.W. 


HANDBOOK TO THE UNIVERSITY OF OxForD. (Oxford, at 
the Clarendon Press, Humphrey Milford, 1932; pp. 
x, 465; 24 plates, 4 maps and plans; 5/-.) 

The price is modest for this well-produced volume in 
dark-blue. The first part gives a descriptive account of the 
University, and the second a guide to its various rules and 
regulations. It is a book to delight all lovers of Oxford, and 
of great convenience to all who propose to become mem- 
bers of the University. There is a slip in the historical 
chapter. William Allen of Oriel is made to found a Jesuit 


College at Douai. And what would William Bishop of 
Gloucester Hall, Bishop of Chalcedon, have thought of 
the subsequent remark, that Oxford men of the time in- 
curred martyrdom ‘for Jesuit ideals ’? 


N.W.T.G. 


AFRICAN ANGELUS: EpisopES AND Impressions. By C. C. 
Martindale, S.J. (Sheed & Ward; 7/6 net.) 

It was surely, for his readers, a fortunate motor-accident 
in New Zealand that resulted in Fr. Martindale’s being sent 
again to seek the sun—this time in South Africa. He left 
London on a cold December day and on the way to Til- 
bury nearly had another motor-accident; and ‘ anyway,’ he 
says, ‘I didn’t want to go.’ He was told to stop work. But 
he didn’t. This big book contains the episodes and impres- 
sions of his holiday. 

His objective was the Jesuit missions in Rhodesia, but 
his tour took in the chief cities and towns of the Union of 
South Africa. He determined to learn all he could about 
Catholic missions in Africa, so as to be able to tell us all 
about them on his return. He landed at Cape Town with- 
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out any formed opinions about the local, national, or racial 
problems of the country. But during his tour he read 
dozens of books on African topics and as he writes he gives 
necessary facts and information in order to make the reader 
understand the conglomeration that is Africa. He men- 
tions events and the impressions they produced practically 
in the order in which they reached him; amid the adven- 
tures we hear him thinking aloud. 

There is hardly a dull page in the book. The episodes 
are delightful and the impressions valuable. And there are 
many fine passages of descriptive writing. He saw the big 
cities and towns, the compounds, the leper settlement; he 
went down mines and went up in aeroplanes. He lived in 
the veldt and spent many happy days with the natives, shar- 
ing the lives of the missionaries and roughing it with them. 
He visited dozens of convents and pays tribute to the splen- 
did work of the Nuns of the Assumption, the Sisters of 
Notre Dame and the ubiquitous Dominican nuns. Inci- 
dentally, the famous pioneer Assumptionist, Mother Gert- 
rude de Henningsen, contingently might have been Lord 
Kitchener’s aunt. 

The impressions are really the essential part of the book. 
The opinions are the author’s own. But we see the back- 
ground in which they are formed, the facts which support 
them, the reasons for holding them, and we find them con- 
vincing. General politics, social conditions, education, 
morality, the colour question, etc., all are reviewed. He 
praises what he thinks is worthy of praise and he is not 
afraid to condemn what he thinks is wrong, whether in the 
present or in the past. He left Africa ‘ depressed but not 
un-Christianly despondent.’ 

His message to English Catholics is this: Native Africa 
needs more priests, more brothers, more nuns. It needs 
laymen—men and women, who can do things. Catholic 
lay-doctors, school teachers, nurses, right down to drain 
designers. C.N.L. 


ART 
Park. By John Gray. (Sheed & Ward; 30/-.) 
Those acquainted with the more recent of Canon John 
Gray’s poems will come to his latest work prepared for its 
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distinctive quality, the ascetic fastidiousness of mind and 
language, which in this book finds its counterpart in Mr. 
Eric Gill’s type and printing. ‘The theme of this fantastic 
tale, as it is sub-titled by its author, is essentially Catholic. 
Catholic, that is to say, in the sense not that it "veomer some 
present moral or retells some older religious legend, but 
that its conception must in itself make it almost unintel- 
ligible to those who approach it without taking the Catho- 
licity of its atmosphere for granted. 

What Canon Gray has to put before us is the picture of 
an imaginary future world, divided into two strata, that 
above inhabited by ‘nobles, cultivators and noblemen’s 
servants ’ and controlled by a coloured hierarchy, with be- 
low a subterranean population which rarely comes to the 
surface, a ‘dreadful type . . . . showing no variety that 
he could distinguish . . . . The eyes were large and promin- 
ent, looking to right and left, rabbit style; the noses were 
hooked and thin, teeth prominent. Rodents, thought he.’ 
Reduced to its barest terms, this book is the projection 
into this strange half-ritual existence of a priest, Park, who 
faints as he walks along a country road. It is in this priest’s 
perceptions that we share, passing slowly with him from 
amazed bewilderment to comprehension of this new world 
as a coherent whole. 

This subjectivity of treatment must, one fears, limit the 
book’s appeal; not only is it a description of a religious 
world, but of a religious world seen through the eyes of a 
religious. The manner is of a type that can broadly be 
paralleled in other modern works; if you examine a sym- 
phony of Sibelius, for instance, you will find thrown at you 
shreds of thematic material whose inter-relation it is im- 
possible to realise until, in the coda, they are resolved into 
an impressive unity, while in the same way in much of 
Mr. T. S. Eliot’s poetry the theme is stated, not, as first 
appears, by inversion after the developments to which it 
gives rise, but after an exposition of the preliminary stages 
by which it matured in the poet’s mind. Thus in this case 
the reader is limited to participation in the reactions of 
the priest, who, of course, is unconscious of having fainted 
and for whom the sense of oppression, the impersonality, 
the timelessness, the unrelated people and events which 
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experience is gradually reducing to an intelligible se. 
uence, have a tense unreality, conveyed to the reader by 
the self-conscious aridity of the prose. The cumulative ef. 
fect of colourlessness makes it like some SchOngauer print, 
heightened as it is by contrast with such water-colour pas- 
sages as this: 
He could not see the horses, but there was Cotswold, 
earth and sky; the familiar golden soil and cool green, 
the coloured pattern of fields, crop, stubble, grazing, 
early ploughing; hedges of quick, draped with clema- 
tis and tangled with black briony. 
Canon John Gray’s restrained understatement, in short, 
has produced a remarkable and sometimes a beautiful 
book. 
J.P.-H. 


A Hatr-Day’s Ripe. By Padraic Colum. (Methuen; 7/6.) 


We expect from the poet when he writes prose an essay 
differing from that produced by the avocation of the mere 
prose writer. Possibly, and often, wrongly. What we ex- 
pect is not a difference of language; fundamentally it is 
that we look in the poet’s essay for the same initial im- 
pulse, the same acute, almost revelational perception that 
is the basis of the satisfying poem. It is, therefore, unfor- 
tunate for Mr. Padraic Colum’s considerable reputation as 
a poet that the majority of the essays included in this 
volume fail even by prose standards to justify their dis- 
interment from the weekly press to which they were ori- 
ginally contributed. 

Two, however, stand out from the rest, Henry Ford 
versus the Toilers of the Sea and Plautus and the Comic 
Inheritance. What Mr. Colum has to say about Plautus is 
not, of course, of greater critical value than his rambling 
meditations on Burns or Blunt, but the circus scene with 
which the essay opens is in its uneven emphasis of essentials 
a good piece of descriptive writing. In the other essay 
there is joined to this descriptive prose facility the poet's 
more meticulous workmanship and a broader sympathy 
which raises it alone of the twenty-four above a low level 
of efficient journalism. J.P-H. 
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SoME VICTORIAN AND GEORGIAN CATHOLICS. By Patrick 
Braybrooke. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne, Ltd.; 7/6.) 


In the six essays included in this book, Mr. Braybrooke 
discusses the ‘ art and outlook ’ of six Catholic writers who 
‘combine a keen Catholicism with genius.’ (In spite of Mr. 
Braybrooke’s enthusiasm ‘keen Catholicism’ scarcely 
seems a feature of Conrad’s novels.) It is perhaps unfor- 
tunate that his emphasis of their Catholic outlook suggests 
that Catholicism in a writer is synonomous with genius. 
Nor is the literary position of a Victorian or a Georgian 
more firmly established by a critic’s disparagement of 
modern poetry which he does not understand, and of 
modern civilisation which he regards as insanity. His as- 
sertion that we ‘ exist,’ not ‘ live,’ is somewhat gratuitous. 

However, he possesses the virtue of enthusiasm, which, 
indeed, together with the frequent quotations from the 
authors, is the chief merit of the book. On the other hand, 
his loose colloquialisms and the vapid rhetoric into which 
his enthusiasm sometimes betrays him, his irrelevant gene- 
ralisations, his paraphrases and explanations of obvious 


passages, his occasional intolerably arch asides, his lack of 
economy of speech and style, are hardly to be excused 
either by his enthusiasm or by the admitted excellence of 
the subjects of his essays. J.R.H 


Tue Monastic CRAFTSMAN. By R. E. Swartwout. (Heffer; 
1932.) 

The legacy of the Romantic movement is still with us, 
but it is receiving destructive blows. It is with one of its 
legends that this book is concerned. Did the medieval 
monks build their own churches? Romantic opinion em- 
phatically asserts that they did and many picturesque ac- 
counts of their activities have been drawn. Commonsense 
might have suggested that if monks were constantly en- 
gaged in considerable numbers with the work of building 
they would have made very little progress with the regular 
life. This view is supported by Mr. Swartwout’s book—a 
meticulous examination of the evidence with a well- 
balanced conclusion. ‘Some monks did undoubtedly prac- 
tice art, but where they did so we usually find them to 
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have been goldsmiths, painters, illuminators, or practi- 
tioners of some similar branch of art, which would afford 
quiet sedentary work. The monk who was a sculptor on a 
large scale, or a skilled carpenter, builder or architect, is a 
rarity .... If an artist turns up, well and good; he may 
exercise his craft provided that he behaves with proper 
humility. But the person who is expected to do, as a gene- 
ral thing, whatever building, carving or painting may be 
required is the ordinary, hired lay craftsman .. . . Not 
very frequently do we find monks taking part in building 
operations, even when only simple tasks, calling for no 
special skill, are required. In a new and poor community, 
or in one fired by unusual enthusiasm in some wave of 
reformatory zeal, we do sometimes find monks acting as 
builders, either alone, or, more frequently as the unskilled 
voluntary helpers of professional masons. . .. When a com. 
munity is financially prosperous, and when the reforma- 
tory zeal has died away, we hear no more of these amateur 
builders.’ Financial prosperity, however, is no index to 
the spiritual standard of a community and some may re- 
gret the passing of such reformatory zeal. But no one can 
mourn the passing of the amateur builders—at least no 
one who pretends to admire medieval architecture. That 
great achievement was principally the work of laymen and 
it is as well that its praise should be directed to the right 
source. AM 


ROMANESQUE ARCHITECTURE. By F. Eygun. (Sands & Co.; 
3/6.) 

This volume forms part of Messrs. Sands’ series of trans- 
lations of works by French Catholic writers. M. Eygun’s 
wide knowledge of his subject renders this introduction to 
Romanesque architecture more comprehensive than its 
price suggests. His treatment is commendably sane and 


thorough and the translation excellent. ].P-H. 
Recent Art Exhibitions. 


MR. Leon Underwood, in an introduction to the cata- 
logue of the exhibition, arranged during November by Mr. 
Sydney Burney at his St. James’s Place premises, of sculp- 
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ture ‘ removed from time and place ’ (shown, that is to say, 
without reference to chronology), attempts to analyse the 
factors contributing to what he terms the ‘ sculptural con- 
sciousness that links up great work of all periods down to 
that of to-day.’ These factors he considers to be three, the 
rythm of material, the rythm of the sculptor’s motive and 
finally an indeterminate ‘ quality of the sculptor’s personal 
vision,’ which represents the fusion of both. Mr. Under- 
wood in other words is telling us what we know already, 
that from the modern point of view the sculptor’s object is 
to produce with—or even from—due observance to the 
nature and structure of his material an aesthetically signi- 
ficant design. 

As proof of the validity of such a doctrine this exhibition 
was profoundly interesting. It would have been more so, 
however, had it included even by way of contrast a larger 
proportion of works influenced or inspired by the classi- 
cal representational ideal, demoded though that may be. 
Three only were shown, a plaster cast of a fifth-century 
Greek athlete and two sixteenth-century Italian bronzes, 
with which because of its insistence on semi-naturalistic 
muscular representation one is tempted to class the Rodin 
Group (No. 49)—an opposition comparable to that of the 
Parliamentary Labour Party. 

The modern works included in this exhibition empha- 
sised, of course, long realised connections, the derivation, 
for example, of the two Modigliani heads from African 
masks (Nos. 7 and 18) and the Chinese origin of Mr. John 
Skeaping’s Rabbit (No. 96.1), but the apparent originality 
of conception and treatment of the more remarkable of 
them, Gaudier-Brzeka’s Mother and Child (No. 24) and 
the brillliant Mestrovic Descent from the Cross (No. 42) 
were shown to have little relation to or derivation from 
other and earlier exhibits, except in as much as both are 
studies in pure form. In contrast to these, in the lesser 
contemporary works, Miss Hepworth’s Crouching Woman 
(No. 2), Mr. Maurice Lambert’s Reclining Figure (No. 6) 
and Mr. Skeaping’s Seated Woman (No. 26), the design is 
dicated by a regard for material which produces in its vari- 
ous degrees an art as limited and crude as that of the 
Central American pebble carving (NO. 15). 
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The much-discussed exhibition of Miss Barbara Hep. 
worth’s sculpture at Messrs. Tooth’s Galleries provided 
further illustration of the same point. ‘ The organisation 
of masses in expressive relation and the revelation of the 
potentialities of the sculptured material,’ which Professor 
Herbert Read finds in her work, result, owing to the pre- 
dominance of the second virtue over the first, in the con. 
stant repetition of identical motives. Repetition of concep. 
tion is possibly exaggerated by the fact that, unlike Mr. 
Henry Moore, Miss Hepworth is far less sensitive to the 
nature than to the structure of her material; her treatment 
of wood differs in no essential from her treatment of 
marble or alabaster, so that with the possible exception of 
the Woman in African blackwood (No. 2) and the tentative 
Two Heads (No. 5), the works here shown suffer from ex- 
cessive adherence to formula. It was, incidentally, instruc- 
tive to compare Nos. 1, 3, 6, 8, and 11 in Miss Hepworth’s 
exhibition with Mr. Henry Moore’s Woman (No. 43 in 
the exhibition discussed above) and her Abstraction (No. 
7) with Mr. Moore’s distinguished Composition (No. 8). 
These exhibitions emphasised the relations of modern 
sculptors both to the past and to one another. 

Alongside Miss Hepworth’s carvings were exhibited 
thirty paintings by Mr. Ben Nicholson, an artist who em- 
ploys all the paraphernalia of Picasso, his fishes and guitars 
and violins, with none of Picasso’s intellectual mastery of 
composition. In its place he substitutes a pre-occupation 
with light and half-tones which gives the majority of his 
pictures a certain mellow charm. The weakness of design 
in much of his work, however, is disturbing; the Auberge 
Dieppoise (No. 3) and Happisburgh (No. 15) are examples 
of this indeterminancy, while in other cases the composi- 
tion is of an inadequately obvious type, the balance, for 
instance, of the dark masses of violin and curtain by an 
irrelevant black rectangle in Violin and Balalatka (No. 10) 
or the opposed whites of Avignon (No. 12.) Where there 
is real cohesion between design and colour, as in Septem- 
ber 23 (No. 19) or the Fiddle (No. 23), Mr. Nicholson pro- 
duces delightful work. 

Much the same may be said of Mr. Paul Nash’s water- 
colours, forty of which were exhibited during November 
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at the Leicester Galleries. They divide themselves into two 
distinct classes, paintings in water-colour and water-colour 
drawings, those, that is, in which the colour is a mere acces- 
sory in the definition of a form and not an integral and 
essential element in the actual statement of the form itself. 
Such are the five Atlantic sketches (Nos. g—12 and 30), 
Skeleton (No. 38), Order of Five (No. 39), Piano (No. 17) 
and Mansions of the Dead (No. 40), which tend to show 
that Mr. Nash is less satisfactory when dealing with mere 
static line than with colour. 

The pleasureable, and distinctive, feature of this exhibi- 
tion was its variety, the differentiation of mood between 
the simple, static River (No. 3) and the spontaneous com- 
plexity of movement of Icknield Way (No 13), or between 
the glamour of March Woods (No. 25) and the cold, formal 
tones of the Path (No. 35). Can such variety and spontane- 
ity, perhaps, only be achieved by some contact with per- 
ceived reality? ‘That is what a total impression of these 
exhibitions suggests. 

At all events, Mr. Nash’s versatility was in strange con- 
trast both to the limitations imposed on Mr. Nicholson’s 
work by reiterative treatment, and to the narrowness of 
range evidenced in the December exhibition at the Lei- 
cester Galleries of Mr. Ethelbert White’s landscapes in oil 
and water-colour and due in this case to reiterative sub- 
jects. The unpleasant predilection for mauve shadows in 
the water-colours (repeatedly provocative of ‘I know a 
place just like that on the West Coast’) and the raucous 
dexterity of the Majorcan oil-paintings were, however, 
compensated by the few examples of Mr. White’s quieter 
and less mannered English landscapes, of which Dedham 
Reach (No. 73) achieved distinction. 

Two good landscapes by Mr. White were further shown 
at the exhibition of the New English Art Club at the New 
Burlington Galleries, which, apart from the superlatively 
competent craftsmanship of Mr. Alan Gwynne-Jones and 
the artistry of Sir Charles Holmes’ excellent Long Preston 
(No. 166) contained as little of unacademic interest as the 
winter exhibition at Barbizon House. Both were off-season 
teaffirmations of the perennial Academy lesson that good 
technique is not good painting, everr when, as in Mr. 
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James Gunn’s Plaster Cast (No. 19), the three dimensional 
illusion is so complete that a figure appears perilously 
poised on the edge of its frame, or, as in Mr. L. M. Glas. 
son’s extravagantly praised Breakfast, an admirably 
painted egg reposes in fussy folds of tablecloth. A foil to 
these were the unity of conception and the distinctively 
painterly qualities of Miss Emily Paterson’s Dordrecht 
(No. 26) and Mr. Sickert’s superbly self-assured ’Frisco (No. 
20), evidencing as fine and as characteristic a sense of 
medium as Mr. Steer’s two water-colours, Whitstable (No. 
43) and A Calm Day on the Thames (No. 50), in which one 
welcomed the purely pictorial interest, as opposed to the 
picturesque interests typified by Mr. Henry Rushbury’s 
Richmond Castle (No. 44) or, at the New Burlington Gal- 
leries, by Mr. Vernon Wethered’s Stratford-on-Avon (No. 
20). That deliberate portrayal of the picturesque never 
produces a significant painting is possibly to be explained 
on the one hand by the excessive subject interest which 
the choice of Richmond Castle suggests, on the other by the 
difficulty in universalising something local. Contact with 
reality is necessary, certainly, but not contact with a parti- 
cular reality. The good painting is always abstract, ab- 
stract not as Mr. Ben Nicholson uses the term, but abstract 
in the wholly laudatory sense in which it can be applied 
to these two water-colours of Mr. Steer’s and to the greater 
number of works in Mr. Paul Nash’s exhibition. 


Joun Pope-HENNESSY. 


Music. 

DURING the past month or so much has been made 
of the fact that there has never before been such a wealth 
of orchestral concerts as that provided by the present Lon- 
don season. From this it might appear that the London 
devotee of orchestral concerts was suffering from an em- 
barrassment of riches. 

This, however, is not exactly the situation. That there 
is an embassassment, numerically speaking, must be ad- 
mitted, but that this embarrassment is one of riches is 
not so certain. A careful study of the advertised pro- 
grammes of these concerts soon reveals the fact that a large 
number of items receive two, three, and even four per- 
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formances in the space of a few weeks. The number of 
masterpieces which can stand the test of such huddled 
repetition is very small indeed, and these items are badly 
overworked. Indeed, it is often the case that the works 
chosen for performance in this unanimously insistent 
fashion can, by no stretch of the imagination, be termed 
masterpieces. Nevertheless, there have been many finely 
played and interesting programmes of orchestral music al- 
ready during the season, and there is still a large number 
of equal promise that have yet to be performed. 

Among the most interesting of the January orchestral 
concerts are those to be given by the B.B.C. during their 
experimental Winter Promenades at the Queen’s Hall. 
This series starts on New Year’s Eve and continues for a 
fortnight. Sir Henry Wood will be in charge of proceed- 
ings as usual. The all-Delius programme in these ‘Proms’ 
on January 5th is full of good and interesting music. A 
seldom performed work is included in the Bach pro- 
gramme on January 11th—the D Minor Concerto for 
three pianos and strings. 

When Bach wrote this work he could hardly have fore- 
seen the demand it would make on platform-space owing 
to the immense proportions of the modern grand piano, 
neither could he have bargained for the volume he thus 
placed at the modern pianist’s control. It may be a very 
noisy evening in the Queen’s Hall! 

On January 16th, 17th and 19th the Courtauld-Sargent 
Concert Club continue their enterprising series of pro- 
grammes with performances of three such widely different 
works as Berlioz’s Harold in Italy for orchestra and solo 
viola, the Mozart Double Concerto in E flat for violin and 
viola, and Walton’s increasingly popular Belshazzar’s 
Feast. The soloists at this concert will be Albert Sam- 
mons, Lionel Tertis and Roy Henderson. At this Club’s 
last concert the new Bax Fourth Symphony was given its 
first performance. Despite some excellent playing by the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra under Dr. Malcolm Sar- 
gent, this new symphony sheds no further light on the 
problem of the development of its composer’s unques- 
tioned genius. As far as could be judged by a single hear- 
ing of this work, nothing in it can be said to go any deeper 
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than does the highly-complicated thought of the Third 
Symphony, although the method of that thought is con. 
siderably clarified in its successor. 

At the Queen’s Hall, on January 27th, the Royal Phil- 
harmonic Society are presenting the first performance of 
a Symanovsky Piano Concerto, with Nicolai Malko as con. 
ductor and Jan Smeterlin as the soloist. On the Sunday 
afternoon of January 29th Sir Thomas Beecham and the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra are presenting the new 
Concerto for Two Pianos and Orchestra by Francis Pou- 
lenc, the ‘enfant terrible’ of the musical world a decade 
or so ago. He will find it a difficult task to shock the pre- 
sent generation of concert-goers by the eccentricity of his 
harmony and rhythm. The composer himself will be at 
one of the pianos. Quite a number of other composers 
have now ‘queered his pitch’ by going one better (or 
worse) in the matter of dissonance. 

At the B.B.C. Concert on February 1st, Vaughan Wil- 
liams’ new Piano Concerto is to be given for the first time. 
This work has aroused the keenest interest since it is the 
first essay in this form of composition by any contemporary 
English composer of established repute. Miss Harriet 
Cohen will be the soloist. Patrick GEOGHEGAN. 


The Play. 


MiracLte aT VerpuN. By Hans Chlumberg. At the 
Comedy Theatre, London. 

In this play we have presented to us, by the medium of 
a German ex-soldier’s vision, the world-crisis created by 
the sudden return to life of the whole of the thirteen mil- 
lion War dead. Firstly we are shown a small section of 
the ‘ miracle of resurrection’ taking place in a military 
cemetery in the Argonne. 

Then come three short but very amusing scenes depict- 
ing the casual manner in which the news of the ‘ miracle’ 
is received by the French and German Presidents, and the 
English Prime Minister. 

Next we see the reception afforded to two of these 
‘resurrected’ individuals, one French and one German, 
in their respective homes. Different in nationality, they 
yet receive the same treatment. Both return to find them- 
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selves unwelcome relics of a long forgotten past; the 
French cobbler to a wife remarried, the German hotel- 
keeper to a mother who is the unpaid slave of his newly- 
rich ex-waiter. 

Up to this point the author has written an intensely 
interesting play with a logical progression of events. The 
next scene, however, representing a conference of all the 
Powers to discuss the situation, attended by a small band 
of the ‘resurrected,’ betrays the bitterness and lack of 
balance in the mind of its creator. Herr Chlumberg uses 
this scene in order to indulge himself in a perfect orgy of 
scratching at all within reach of his pointed wit. 

Although this procedure is accomplished in a quite un- 
biased, completely wholesale, and highly entertaining 
manner (the military, political, scientific and ecclesiastical 
leaders are all weighed in his capricious balance and found 
wanting), nevertheless it is impossible not to resent the 
petty method adopted by the author to discredit the afore- 
mentioned people. This method is simplicity itself; each 
individual representative is made to deliver whatever 
Herr Chlumberg arbitrarily decides would be that per- 
son’s opinion, and all this solely in order to display the 
sure aim and flashing flight of the Chlumbergian shafts. 
Nothing could be more misleading than the pompously 
illogical and coldly inhuman pronouncements with which 
the representatives of the Catholic, Jewish, and Evangeli- 
cal Churches are made to condemn the ‘ miracle ’ as an act 
of the Devil, and to advise the ‘resurrected’ to return 
whence they came. 

Although this play has had but a short run in the West 
End a revival in the near future is a distinct possibility, 
and should be greatly welcomed by reason of the intrinsic 
interest of the problem it contains. The English transla- 
tion, by Edward Crankshaw, might well serve as a model 
in this most difficult branch of the art of collaboration. 

P.K.G. 


ScruTINY OF CrnEMA. By William Hunter. (Adelphi 
Quartos, 2; Wishart; 5/-.) 

This is a book to be added to the growing list of intelli- 

gent works on the cinema. It consists of an essay ‘ towards 
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a criticism of the cinema,’ a survey of the achievement of 
the cinema up to date, as reflected in a selection of the 
more important films, a postscript on the sound cinema 
and some excellent stills. Mr. Hunter believes that the 
cinema is a ‘ potential art-form,’ that ‘ its possibilities are 
unbounded, especially with sound as an additional means 
of expression ’ and ‘ that there has been sufficient progress 
up to the advent of the sound film, which closes the first 
phase of its history, to justify this belief.’ He deprecates 
the exaggerated praise with which ‘ advanced ’ critics greet 
any unusual film and puts this down to their lack of criti- 
cal experience in the other arts and the consequent lack of 
a standard of comparison. There is truth in this; but he 
is less than just to Mr. Rotha, who has done and is doing 
invaluable work in making the public intelligently film- 
conscious, and whose conclusions are often (e.g., as to the 
reason why Eisentein’s Potemkin is superior to his 
General Line) identical with his own. He points out the 
danger that cinema may be ‘ opium for the people’ and 
remarks truly that this can be more harmful for adults 
than children, since the former imitate the incomplete 
and shallow conceptions imaged forth in the screen life of 
stars. His aesthetic criticism would have been helped by 
Mr. Read’s essay in Cinema, especially with regard to the 
essentials of movement and light, but it contains much 
that is of interest and utility. He makes more precise the 
notion of rhythm, showing that it lies not in a series of 
alternating long and short frames, but in repetition and 
expectancy, in the satisfactions, disappointments and sur- 
prises which come to the spectator’s mind as the shots are 
unfolded on the screen. He insists that speech can be in- 
corporated into the film without ruining its essential char- 
acter of miming, and he points to the filmic use of speech 
by ironical contrast in Madchen in Uniform, in the theme 
song of Le Million and in Kamaradschaft. This can be ad- 
mitted; but the question remains of whether speech, from 
the fact that it must be national, does not limit the uni- 
versal appeal of the film: and the instances quoted by Mr. 
Hunter of English critics missing fundamental points in 
German and French films rather suggest that it does. The 
short studies on the productions of eminent directors are 
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REVIEWS 


: it is a just criticism that the films of Fritz Lang, 
though techically able, show only a superficial vision: and 
we recommend especially the studies of Pabst, Clair and 


Chaplin. AM. 


NOTICES. 


Tue ADVENTURES OF THE BLACK GIRL IN HER SEARCH FOR Gob. 
By Bernard Shaw. (Constable; 2/6.) 


This ‘ delightful little phantasy,’ as The Times calls it, is 
theologically a piece of material blasphemy. As thought it is 
curiously shallow, and Mr. Shaw would be one of his myops but 
for the humour and spirit of his sentiment. Like a minor musi- 
cian of the eighteenth century, he can repeat himself, but he 
never fatigues ; he may be tinkly, but he is always bright. 

T.G. 


Guy DE FonTGALLanp. By Lawrence McReavy. (Alexander 
Ouseley ; 3/6.) 

The modern Catholic might despair of sanctity in view of the 
austerities of earlier saints. Guy, dying a saint at the age of 
eleven, will restore confidence in this respect with his Meccano, 
his butterflies and his bannister-sliding. He was a holy child 
devoid of the severe precocity of many such. This life of him 
would have been more attractive had it been told with less 
comment. C.P. 


By Fancy’s Footpatu. By Enid Dinnis. (Sands ; 3/6.) 


The twelve illustrated stories in this collection are reproduced 
from an American Catholic magazine. The stories themselves, 
told with the author’s characteristic charm, have survived the 
transition into book form, but the illustrations are unmistakably 
a product of ecclesiastical journalism. An unexpected sarcasm 
at the expense of Catholic doctrine mars one of the tales. 

C.B. 


| PROTESTANTI ALLA Conguista D’ITALIA. By Igino Giordani. 
(Milan: Vita e Pensiero; pp. 143; 3 lire.) 
An account, with statistical details, of the growth of the 
various non-Catholic bodies in Italy, and their activities. 


| Temp! E GL1 UomINI PREPARARONO LA ‘ RERUM NOVARUM.’ 

By Mario Zanatta. (Milan: Vita e Pensiero; pp. 149; 
3-50 lire.) 

An historical sketch of the development of the movement for 

social reform in the various countries of Earope, from the time 
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of Kettler, Mermillod and Manning to Rerum Novarum. The 
book forms a useful introduction to the study of the encyclical, 
as it throws much light on its origins and immediate applica- 
tions. 


L’Inguisition. By Jean Schoonjans. (Brussels : Editions de la 
Cité Chrétienne ; 1932; 12 fr.) 


The Inquisition will always be a happy hunting ground for 
ecclesiastical historians. It is dangerous to deal with it in so 
short a space as in this book, which, if anything, errs on the 
side of condemnation. It is a pity that the author, in having 
these five public lectures published, did not add the references to 
quotations—there are only two. The lecturer makes a little 
too much of what he calls the bon sens Belge. Philip II is 
painted perhaps a little too black. D.J.S. 


The success of Messrs. Burns, Oates and Washbourne’s new 
CHILDREN’S Books is assured if they keep to the standard set 
by the three to be noticed. There is intelligent direction behind 
them: nothing mawkish or prim; freshness not taken for 
angelic virtue, nor nuisance for sin. THe Stout Errort (by 
Faith Cope Morgan, pp. 312, 17 plates; 7/6), so baptized with 
champagne, was a large Ford lorry which took four people on 
an adventurous journey from Northern Nigeria across to Kenya 
and down to the Cape. Toughness, too, is not absent from 
ALL aBouT SELINA (by Cecily Hallack, illustrated by Robin, pp. 
146, 5/-). Baptism had left this nice little hussy of nine a hand- 
ful for governesses until Miss Brown arrived, also a terror, 
with her efficiency and man-tailored clothes. Still, she could 
tell the amusingest tales. Mr. Manners (by Rose Henniker- 
Heaton, illustrated by Daphne Jerrold, pp. 138, 5/-), himself 
was rather a fusspot, but his six children more than make up 
for him. A dose of instruction on manners that children will 
not mind taking a bit. Three obvious presents these, if the 
reviewer can bring himself to part with them. T.O.P. 


Tue Saints’ Animats’ AnnuaL. Compiled by Cicely Hallack. 
(Burns, Oates & Washbourne ; 4/6.) 


This delightful book, well illustrated and marvellously cheap, 
should be in every nursery. (But why an added syllable in the 
first lines of two of G.K.C.’s poems? ’) M.B. 


SonGs FOR THE SimpLe. By Agnes Mary Wheller. (Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne ; 2/6.) 
Show capacity and poetic feeling, but more piety than either 
of these. B.J. 
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REVIEWS 


Tug CaTHoLic Diary FOR 1933. Twenty-fifth year of issue. 
(Burns, Oates & Washbourne; 1/- cloth; 2/6 leather.) 
Tue CATHOLIC ALMANAC, 1933. Compiled by the Editor of ‘ The 

Catholic Directory.’ (Burns, Oates & Washbourne ; 2d.) 
Remarkably cheap and comprehensive. The almanac contains 
much varied and useful information, and the diary a suggestive 

quotation for each day. M.B. 


COMMENCEMENTS D’UNE Vig. By Francois Mauriac. (Paris: 
Bernard Grasset ; pp. xv, 30; 9 frs.) 


This is a slight book, little more than a pamphlet, but all that 
comes from the pen of Frangois Mauriac, of the new Mauriac, 
the one that began from the time of Souffrances et Bonheur du 
Chrétien, is worth reading. The ways children think and re- 
spond to the world about them are lands almost unknown to us, 
whose own childhood days may be forgotten. Therefore such a 
glimpse as this which M. Maurice gives us is all the more wel- 
come. What of the prayers learnt in childhood? ‘ Paroles de 
feu, qui marquent un cceur pour la vie. Bien loin que la reli- 
gion ait enténébré mon enfance elle l’a enrichie d’une joie 
pathétique.’ Which, by the way, does not mean pathetic. This 
should make masters think : ‘Leur justice était redoutable parce 
qu'elle était mystérieuse ; des peccadillos entrainaient des priva- 
tions de sorties et des fautes plus graves n’amenaient pas les 
catastrophes attendues.’ But there are many casual remarks of 
interest ; and anyone who has read Le Naud de Vipéres must 
be interested ; for M. Mauriac promises to be a great Catholic 
writer; not that he will write ‘ apologetic’ novels—heaven 
forbid. He writes of life faced with the fact of Jesus, life 
under the full light of truth, and not with eyes unseeing in the 
fog of half-truths and despair. C.C.-E. 


Lorp Jonn. By Sophie Maud. (Sands & Co.; pp. 300; 6/-.) 


A tale of England and France. The hero and his brother, 
sons of a hard-living English nobleman, are eventually led to 
the Faith, in John’s case by the blessed Grignon de Montfort. 
One learns much of the life of the time, especially at the court 
at Versailles. Although somewhat disjointed, there are many 
delightful passages. J.B.B. 


_ There is a new book of double interest to the Catholic who 
is concerned with poetry, Pozerry or T. S. Exiot, by Hugh 
Ross Williamson (Hodder & Stoughton; 5/-). It is of in- 
terest to the Catholic because of the treatment of Mr. Eliot’s 
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religious views and vision. Nowadays there is no reason to 
suspect a writer of being on the road to Rome because he takes 
off his hat to the Faith. He may merely be taking a constitu- 
tional and giving his brains an airing. But so neat a sentence as 
this : ‘ Protestantism is a half-way house where one takes re- 
fuge because of that disinclination to think the matter out to a 
conclusion,’ suggests a certain impatience with sitting in a 
shelter on the front. Still, that is Mr. Ross Williamson’s 
affair. Our affair is this lucid book about a poet whose obscurity 
is fashion-making. If you have found Mr. Eliot’s poems im- 
penetrable as the jungle, go through them with Mr. William- 
son. He knows the paths and will take you to meet Mr. Eliot 
himself. You set out with a prejudice against a poet who can 
only be comprehensible—except for bright intervals—to those 
who have had a remarkable good literary and classical educa- 
tion. But so excellent a guide is Mr. Williamson that you shut 
the book not wholly disinclined to agree that the fruit of Mr. 
Eliot’s thought is worth all the hard travelling through the 
undergrowth of his symbolism. 
C.H. 


Tue DiamMonp Key AND OrHerR Stories. By Noel MacDonald 


Wilby. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne, Ltd.; pp. 90; 2/-.) 

Seven simple stories for girls, each with a strong Catholic 

moral. The first and last are the best; the others are not up to 
the author’s level. 


A.E.H.S. 


On THE Continuity oF ENGLISH Prose. By R. W. Chambers, 
(Oxford University Press; Early English Texts Society; 
PP. 174; 6/-.) 

The introduction to the Harpsfield life of Blessed Thomas 
More has a permanent value. We are glad that so much of it 
should have been reprinted as a monograph and so assured of a 
wider public. Mr. Chambers is singularly free from the conven- 
tions of literary history, and many of his conclusions are open 
to dispute, notably his high estimate of early eleventh-century 
culture and late fifteenth-century devotion, but all his work 
is characterised by a sanity of judgment and a strong sense of 
prose. 


J.M. 
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G.K.’s WEEKLY 


EDITED BY 


G. K. CHESTERTON 


A Weekly Review of Politics, 
Literature and the Arts 


Every Thursday Sixpence 


Ghe Independent Journal 
Which Cells Ghe ruth 


Order now from your newsagent ; or write to The Manager, 


G.K.’s WEEKLY, 2 Little Essex Street, London, W.C.2. 


Subscription Rates for one year, 28s; for six months, 14s. ; 


for three months, 7s.—post free. 

















The CATHOLIC TIMES 


The Catholic Newspaper that LEADS. 


Among its EXCLUSIVE features are: led. 

Sunday Sermons by well-known Catholic Priest- 
writers ; 

A Page of Pictures; 

A Special Page for Children ; 

Regular Articles on Books; . 

Complete Reports of Church Progress: New 
Churches, New Schools, etc. ; . 

People and Places—a unique Catholic ‘gossip’ 


feature. 
IN ADDITION 


the Catholic Times, every week, supplies ALL the home and foreign 

news, gathered by its correspondents in various Catholic centres 

throughout the world. The Catholic Times is, therefore, the most 
COMPLETE Catholic newspaper published. 


EVERY FRIDAY. TWOPENCE. 


CATHOLIC TIMES 
Published from 8 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
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Have you 
Organised your life 
as a Catholic Layman 


? 





If not you must read the new series of articles 
*The Layman in Work and Prayer,’ which 
are about to begin in the 


CATHOLIC FIRESIDE 


The complete magazine for every Catholic home. 





On Sale every Friday. At all newsagents. 


























KENNET COUNTRY 


By FRED S. THACKER 
Author of The Stripling Thames, Thames Highway, etc, 


Pictures by THOMAS DERRICK 


‘Mr. Thacker follows the course of English rivers with 
q an explorer’s zest, and he has made full use of the scope 
afforded by his various visits to the Kennet Valley for 
original and painstaking research into a subject he has made 
peculiarly his own Mr. Derrick’s line drawings at 
their best are delightful..—The Times Literary Supplement. 


‘It is a most beautifully printed volume full of the detail 
of the history and topography in its chosen scene. ... a 
labour of love.’—Country Life. 


Medium octavo. Cloth, Fifteen Shillings Net. 
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